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J. P. Marquand: From Slicks to Significance 





What to look for when buying 
a really new Car... 








OPEN THE DOORS ~ Four doors swing wide with 


an invitation that is fresh and different. More choices 


of colors and fabrics than you’ve ever had before. 
Beautifully tailored and appointed—with spacious- 


ness and graciousness for six/ 
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RAISER 


RIDE -7HEW DECIDE / 





SEE YOUR KAISER-FRAZER DEALER TODAY 
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OPEN THE HOOD - Horsepower? No—it’s Kaiser- 
power! ... an eager 112 of it in the Kaiser DeLuxe 
—with the highest-compression engine of any car in 
its class! More power from every drop of gasoline, 
Less gasoline for every Kaiser-powered mile! 


OPEN NEW ROADS © Smooth or rough. The 
Kaiser’s innerspring front shock suspension, new 
distribution of mass and load and new triple-control 
steering bring a “‘new feel” to both driving and riding. 
You’ll be both proud and comfortable in the luxury- 
styled, comfort-engineered Kaiser! It’s really new! 





Heart Hear! Heart (Lalor Winchell Every Sunday...same time...same station! 
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Hose that breathes scalding steam 


A typical example of B.F. Goodrich product improvement 


‘ea a pile driver at work, 
driving those logs into the river 
bottom for a new dock as easily as 
you'd drive a tomato stake in your 
garden. Steam—388° hot—provides 
the muscle. The steam flows through 
that special hose and pushes up the 
big iron weight. The steam is cut off, 
down comes the weight, the stake 
gets a pounding. 

But steam that hot burned any hose 
carrying it. Weakened by the burn, the 
hose would suddenly burst—scalding, 
Sometimes even killing workers. 


B. E Goodrich, with experience in 
making hundreds of kinds of hose, set 
out to stop this danger and waste. First 
they developed a rubber for the lining 
—a new kind of rubber that stands 
extreme heat without burning. 

Then, instead of cotton cords to bind 
the rubber (cotton burned, too) BFG 
used fine, flexible, strong wire—one 
size has a quarter mile of it per foot of 
hose. Then more heat-resisting rubber, 
asbestos cord, and wear-resisting rub- 
ber for the outer cover. 


The result is a hose B. E Goodrich 


can call Burstyroof. It has never been 
known to burst in service. On job 
after job it has lasted.4 and 5 times as 
long as any other hose ever used. It 
protects workmen, cuts replacement 
costs, keeps work flowing smoothly 
without shutdowns for repairs. 

There is only one Burstproof steam 
hose made—B. E Goodrich. For this 
safer, better hose call your B. F. 
Goodrich Distributor or write The B. F. 
Goodrich Company, Industrial Products 
Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.F Goodrich 


RUBBER FOR INDUSTRY 
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LETTERS 


New Cover 


Congratulations on the new cover design 
(Newsweek, Feb. 21). The neat, clean 
effect it gives is . . . most refreshing . . . 


* J. R. WetcH 





Fort Worth, Texas 


>... It is one of the most progressive 
steps by United States publishers in many 
moons... 
B. Victron STURDIVANT 
Los Angeles 


> Congratulations on your new cover. Ii’s 
lovely simplicity. 
Mrs. Geo. DoLit 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


>... You finally cleared up my pet gripe: 
the way you used to hide the information 
about your cover pictures under the mailing 
stickers. 
Peart Caya 
Los Angeles 


> Congratulations to Newsweek, Agha, and 
Karsh. 
L. H. R. Hess 
Columbus, Ohio 


>... Best picture I have seen of the great- 
est humanitarian in the world. 
Dr. H. H. Lane 
Kenosha, Wis. 


> The eye-catching new face was a surprise 
but after the initial shock, we have decided 
we like it... 


CHARLES WILSON 
Los Angeles 


>... A valuable contribution to contem- 
porary cover design. It is significant that 
NeEwsweEEKX is the first news weekly to mod- 
ernize itself . . . Clean and simple handling 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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Yi Ewin TO DO BUSINESS THIS WAY 


Chek thiwe adtanlaiges youl ony,’ 


CONVENIENT WHEREVER YOU ARE... Enjoy Hertz Driv-Ur- 
Self service—reliable, uniform, courteous—at home or in any of 
nearly 400 cities throughout the United States, Hawaii, Cuba, 
Puerto Rico, Canada. Hertz is the only nation-wide and interna- 
tional system—largest in the world—over 25 years’ experience. 


PRIVATE CAR PLEASURE... You drive a new Chevrolet or 
other fine car in splendid condition, properly insured, and as 
private as your own. All cars are current models and fleets have 
been increased over 50 per cent. 


EASY AS A.B.C....{(A) Go to a Hertz station. (B) Show 
your driver's license and identify yourself. (C) Step into the car 
and go! 


RESERVATIONS... You can reserve a car for use at home, or if 
traveling, before you leave home at your local Hertz station or 
railroad or air line ticket counters and at travel agencies. It will 
be ready for you on arrival. 


HERTZ NATIONAL COURTESY CARDS... As a responsible 
Hertz patron you are entitled to the famous Hertz National 
Courtesy Card. Your Courtesy Card identifies you and is honored 
by all Hertz stations everywhere. 


REASONABLE RATES... Rates are reasonable, and several 
can drive for the same cost as one. And you can rent a new car 
from Hertz for an hour, day or a week, or for as long as you like. 


A TYPICAL RATE EXAMPLE... In Boston, Mass., Motor Mart 
Garage, Park Square, a car taken out on any weekday at 
8:00 A.M.—driven 50 miles, returned at 6:00 P.M.—costs $8.00, 
including gas, oil, and insurance, regardless of how many ride, 


«. «x « «4 & «& 


WHEREVER YOU ARE—AT HOME OR AWAY! 


_ RENT A NEW CAR FROM 


and Drive it yourself 


Businessmen everywhere are finding it more convenient 
to use this time-saving, efficient method of getting things 
done. Leave your car at home for your family's use. Take 
care of your occasional daytime car needs by renting 
your car from Hertz. And when you travel—go by train, 
plane or bus between cities, then use the Hertz Driv-Ur- 
Self System for local transportation. It’s simple—just call 
the Hertz station in your home city listed under "H” Hertz 
Driv-Ur-Self in your telephone directory. There you can 
arrange for a car at home, for business or pleasure, and 
make advance reservations when you plan to travel. For 
free directory of all Hertz stations and complete informa- 
tion write Hertz Driv-Ur-Self System, Inc., Dept. 639, 
218 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 


TRUCKS... Hertz is also the world’s largest truck rental organization; 
Trucks are available at most Hertz stations for transient use or on long- 
term lease. Call your local Hertz station for full information and com- 
plete details. , 


NOTE: To serve more cities and towns, licenses are being granted fo 
responsible local interests to operate as part of the Hertz System. For 
complete information write Hertz Driv-Ur-Self System, Inc., Dept. 639, 
218 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 
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Success of Pleasant Hill Farm is shown by fine cattle, good 
buildings, machinery—insured for $32,000. Newtons also 
carry life, automobile, accident, hospitalization policies. 
Calves are produced 
with the Newtons’ own 
purebred sires. Their 
} quality dairy herd ac- 
’ counts for milk checks 
totaling nearly $20,000 
annually. 
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curity, but as children grow up they are ft. electric refrigerator, LP gas range; 
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Tha best people ino Te CME 








ARK AND Ruts NewrTon had just started paying for 
their Vermont farm back in 1929 when the stock mar- 
ket and farm prices collapsed. 

But not even a depression could daunt their determina- 
tion to carve a solid future out of their rocky soil. They 
were too young and too busy. They were also steeped in the 
old-fashioned Vermont tradition of granite-hard courage. 
And how it has paid off! 

Today their farm is free and clear, with an estimated 
value of $30,000. There is a fine herd of 63 Holstein and 
Ayrshire dairy cattle, a flock of laying hens—and, most of 
all, security and good living for the children and grand- 
children around them. 

“There’s little more we could ask for,”’ say the Newtons 
as they consider the life they have built—as serene and 


DeessiON Coun KitL 





solid as the Green Mountains which nestle their 130-acre 
homestead. 

The story of this Country Gentleman family—in the 
magazine’s March issue—will be read by the Newtons’ 
millions of Country Gentleman “neighbors” throughout 
Rural America. It will give them a new insight into the 
rewards that come from hard work, self-reliance . . . and 
good farming. 


“ “ — 


Country Gentleman is the best-read magazine in Rural 
America’s most prosperous homes. On the average, Country 
Gentleman families own 2.59 automotive units ... 90.8% of 
families have electricity . . . 83.7% have washing machines. 
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There are plenty of family picnics at nearby Lake 
Champlain, where the Newtons have a well-furnished 
cabin, canoe, rowboat, and power boat. 








The whole family a plenty of indoor get-togethers, too! Living 
) 


room has 12’ x 196” broadloom carpet, three floor lamps, piano, 
radio. Attractive curtains, drapes, wallpaper harmonize. 











500 layers keep Newtons 
busy filling egg baskets 
and crates. Poultry op- 
eration grosses up to 
$15,000 a year. 
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2,300,000 circulation concen f all U. S. farm income. 


farm families who receive 909 




















Do you look 
like this... 


or this 


to her? 


You'll make a hit with your secretary, if you supply her with 
MultiKopy Micrometric Carbon Paper. Right away she'll turn out 
faster, neater work. She'll also go for the numbered scale on every 
sheet. It shows her—at a glance—how to space letters evenly. No 
more retyping for proper spacing. 

MultiKopy Micrometric costs no more than other high quality 
carbon paper. You'll find the entire Webster line of carbon papers 
and typewriter ribbons, both cotton and silk, as well as duplicating 
carbon papers and accessories, on sale at leading stationers from 
coast to coast. 

For free samples of MultiKopy Micrometric, write F. S. Webster 
Company, 19 Amherst Street, Cambridge 42, Mass. Include make 
of typewriter and style of type. 


WEBSTER’S 


ULTIKOPY 


TRA0t mane 86. mac mH Ut w 


MICROMETRIC 
CARBON PAPERS 














LETTERS 





(Continued from Page 2) 
of space and color has resulted in a very 
pleasing cover... 
LAWRENCE R. Goop 
Wadsworth, Kans. 


> I think your new cover is magnificent .. . 
Has any reader turned up who dislikes it? 


S. S. Gray 
Brooklyn 


None to date. 


Score Card 


While glancing through the Aug. 21, 1939, 
issue of NEwswEEK, I came across pictures of 
these public enemies the FBI was then hunt- 





ing: (1) Irving C. Chapman, bank robber- 
kidnapper, (2) Theodore Cole, kidnapper, 
(3) Ralph Roe, bank robber, (4) Louis 
(Lepke ) Buchalter, racketeer, (5) Joseph P. 
Cretzer, bank robber, oe William Walter 
Davis, murder suspect, (7) Charles Mona- 
zym, bank robber, and (8) John L. Carey, 
bank robber. What happened to these men? 
FRANK GILBREADTH 
Dayton, Ohio 


(1) Killed by the FBI; (2 and 3) presumed 
drowned in Alcatraz escape attempt; (4) exe- 


Newsweek, March 7, 1949 
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A neighborly 
property insurance 


company reports 
to the Public: 


Waseres defines “neighbor” as one who lives 
nearby; is associated with others on friendly 
terms. 

By that definition, The Home is truly a neigh- 
borly property insurance company. Through its 
forty thousand representatives, The Home lives 
in and serves cities, towns and hamlets in every 


state of the Union. 


To countless property owners, The Home is 
personified by the hard-working representative 
who takes an interest in their problems and their 
protection—the man who lives down the street, 
who serves on civic committees, the man who 
brings prompt financial relief to policyholders 
when disaster strikes. That is The Home, in its 
most fundamental sense. 

Now, more than ever, The Home is a “grass 
roots” company. Ten fire-marine insurance com- 
panies which were previous affiliates, last year 
were merged into The Home. The balance sheet 
shown is the first complete one issued by the en- 
larged Home organization. This is rightly of in- 
terest to the public, because The Home is by far 
the leading insurance protector of American 


homes and the homes of American industry. 


Og EF Te 


PRESIDENT 


—_——-- Directors ———7 


Lewis L. Clarke 
Banker 

Cuarces G. Mever 
The Cord Meyer Company 


WiiuiaM L. DeBost 
Chairman, 
Union Dime Savings Bank 
Epwin A. Bayes 
Lawyer 


Rosert GoELet 

Real Estate 
Gerorce McANENY 

Vice Chairman, 

Wills & Trust Committee, 

Title Guarantee & Trust Co. 
Guy Cary 

Lawyer 
Harovp V. Servs 

President 
Harvey D. Gisson 

President, 

Manufacturers Trust Company 
Freperick B. ADAMS 

Chairman of Executive Committee, 

Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co. 
Rosert W. Dow inc 

Presdent, Cuy Investing Co. 
Georce Gunp 

President, Cleveland Trust Co. 
Harotp H. He_m 

President, 

Chemical Bank & Trust Co. 
Cuartes A. LoucHin 

Vice Pressdent & General Counsel 
Ivan Escort 

Vice President 
C. STEVENSON Newnes, 

Chairman of Boar 

Pennsylvania Co. - Philadelphia 
Percy C. Mapetra, Ja. 

President, 

Land Tule Bank & Trust Co. 
Ear. G. Harrison 

Lawyer 


Joun A. STEVENSON 











Balance Sheet December 31, 1948 
ADMITTED ASSETS 
Cash in Office, Banks and Trust Companies $ 31,027,607.07 
United States Government Bonds 107,440,297.48 
Other Bonds and Stocks " « « « «  122,046,607.25 
Investment in Associated Company oe e — . 6,871,511.16 
First Mortgage Loans . a a ee 3,126.58 
Real Estate - — 4,330,868.09 
Agents’ Balances, Bans: Than 90 Days Sus « < e & eea ae 10,811,751.20 
Reinsurance Recoverable on Paid Losses ode ee ee, a ee 706,975.90 
Other Admitted Assets ee ae. wee 2,006,693.37 
Total Admitted Assets $285,245,438.10 
LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums $141,729,267.00 
Reserve for Losses 33,879,862.00 
Reserve for Taxes . é ‘ 9,000,000.00 
Liabilities Under Contracts with War Shigeing Adudubaetion ° 2,888,128.21 
Reinsurance Reserves . 1,493,633.18 
Other Liabilities 2,417,432.63 
Total Liabilities fia Costead - wee ee ag eee 
Capital . o- ras y ae $20,013,595.49 
Surplus mae? tgs a oe 73.823,519.59 
Surplus as Regards Policyholders 93,837,115.08 
Total $285,245,438.10 


President, 
Penn Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


Cuampion McDowe tt Davis 
President, 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co. 


Warren S. JoHnson 
President, 
Peoples Savings Bank & Trust Co. 
of Wilmington, N.C. 
Rocer W. Basson 
Chairman of Board, 
Babson’s Reports, Inc. 
Rosert B. Meyer 
The Cord Meyer Company 
Henry C. Brunie 
President, 
Empire Trust Company 
Harsin K. Park 
President & Director, 
First National Bank of Columbus, 











Georgia 
Boykin C. Wricnt 
Lawyer 
NOTES: Bonds carried at 


$8,143,395.33 Amortized Value and 
Cash $80,000.00 in the above bal- 
ance sheet are deposited as re- 
quired by law. All securities have 
been valued in accordance with the 
requirements of the National 
Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners. Assets and Liabilities in 
Canada and Jamaica, B.W.I. have 
been adjusted to the basis of the 
free rate of exchange. Based on De- 
cember 31, 1948 market quotations 
for all bonds and stocks own 
the Total Admitted Assets would 
be increased to $285,403,703.37 and 
the policyholders’ surplus to 
$93,995,380.35. 








PROPERTY 
INSURANCE 


«THE HOME®* 
CCaurance 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 
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FIRE + MARINE 
AUTOMOBILE 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds. 







































































Ruddy Heinz 

Tomato Ketchupis the simple 
flavor secret of this marvelous 
mainstay dish, planned with both 
your budget and your familys 


enjoyment in mind 


Pak li 
Combine 4 cups cooked rice, a 7- 
oz. can tuna fish, drained and flaked, 
V3 cup chopped green pepper, 2 eggs, 
beaten. Grease ring mold pan. Pour 
rice mixture into pan. Set pan in 
water; bake 1 hour in a moderate 
oven (350°F.). Serve 2 cup heated 
Heinz Tomato Ketchup with ring. 
Serves 6. 


Economy dishes 
take on new zest when you add 
Heinz Tomato Ketchup! Keep 
this blend of ‘‘Aristocrat’’ toma- 
toes and spice handy for ham- 
burgers, hash or frankfurters. 
Heinz Tomato Ketchup is so rich 
just a little does the trick! 











LETTERS 





cuted; (5) killed in Alcatraz escape attempt; 
(6 and 7) serving life sentences; and (8) still 
missing. 


Look Alikes Continued 


In your Jan. 31 issue in which the Letters 
section is headed with the comment of Mr. 
Drayson, it is unfortunate that the [descrip- 
tive material] of the Hogarth plate is omitted. 
It is of particular interest and would. no 
doubt be worth con- 
sidering to complete 
the picture . . .: 

“It is said to be 
intended for a Mr. 
Tibson, a laceman 
about 1730 in the 
Strand, who paid 
more attention to 
the affairs of Europe 
than to those of his 
own shop. He is 
holding a candle in his right hand and 
eagerly inspecting the gazetteer of the day. 
Deeply interested in the intelligence it con- 
tains, concerning the flames that rage on the 
continent, he is totally insensible of domestic 
danger, and regard- 
less of a_ flame 
which, ascending to 
his hat, threatens 
destruction of his 
three-tailed wig.” 


A. E. Hirstu 
Cleveland 





British Combine 


Mr. Tibson 





‘PF ta 
Video version >... 1am enclosing 
a newspaper clip- 
ping of President Truman taken during the 
inaugural parade from the screen of one of 
our television sets. Several readers were 
struck by the resemblance between President 
Truman and two former Presidents—Wilson 
and Roosevelt II... 
Tep LEITZELL 

Zenith Radio Corp. 

Chicago 


T.R. Friends 


The letters on the late Brig. Gen. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt in Newsweek, Feb. 7, indi- 
cate that you might be able to help the 
Roosevelt Memorial Association in its efforts 
to get in touch with surviving friends, asso- 
ciates, and followers of his father, the great 
T.R. They may be former Progressives, vol- 
unteers for the first-world-war division that 
never materialized, scientists, hunters, news- 
papermen, or neighbors. Will you help us 
locate them? Ask them to send their names 
and addresses to Theodore Roosevelt House, 
28 East Twentieth Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


HERMANN HAGEDORN 
Secretary 


Roosevelt Memorial Association 
New York City 


O, to Bein S. L. C... 


I’m always thumbing through Newsweek 
for something about my old home town—Salt 
Lake City. In the Jan. 17 issue, page 23, a 
photo captioned “. . . while deer drifted 
into snowbound Salt Lake City to forage 
for food” makes me wonder if I’ve stayed 
away too long. Tell me: Did S.L.C. get hit 


Newsweek, March 7, 1949 
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How'd you like to see costs __ 
spiral downward for a change? * 


eee 
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F the upward swing of clerical costs worries you, you’re 

in for a refreshing session when you examine what 
the Addressograph method of mechanizing paperwork 
can do for a business like yours. 


<2) COLLECT 
The Addressograph method stops the endless writing ee 
and re-writing of descriptions, numbers and data that ’ 
flow through the routine of your business. You’re going 
to be amazed to find how many times you repeat identical 
words and figures—and how a whole group of these can 
be written on the proper form at one click of the machine. 





INVENTORY 


= 


And the Addressograph way is thoroughly adaptable. 
It can be fitted into present departmental operations and 
coordinated with present routines. It makes the people 
who now work for you more valuable. They get work 
done faster—and never make an error. 


The Addressograph representative in your city will be 
glad to tell you the savings story without obligation. 


Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, Cleveland 17, Ohio. Re Rk so>> . 
YN EL REGORD 
Addressa raph ¢ 
TRADE MARK 1g ene , 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Addressograph and Multigraph are Registered Trade Marks of Addressograph-Multigraph Corp. 








$5.07 saved a contract 
eee and a man’s business 
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Low as $5.07 was, remember Air Ex- World’s finest Scheduled Airline fleet 
press rate included door-to-door service, carries Air Express. 24-hour service — 
receipt for shipment and more protec- speeds up to 5 miles a minute. Direct to 
tion. It’s the world’s fastest shippingser- over 1000 airport cities; air-rail for 
vice that every business uses with profit. 22,000 off-airline offices. 


FACTS on low Air Express rates: 


17-lb. carton of hearing aids goes 900 miles for $4.70. 
12 lbs. of table delicacies goes 600 miles for $2.53. 
(Same day delivery in both cases if you ship early.) 
Only Air Express gives you all these advantages: Special pick-up and 
delivery at no extra cost. You get a receipt for every shipment and delivery is 
proved by signature of consignee. One-carrier responsibility. Assured 
rotection, too—valuation coverage up to $50 without extra charge. 
a = —y = on size or weight. For fast shipping action, 
me Air Express Division, Railway Express b specif 
Pair Express delivery” on orders. ° — “ 


SPECIY Ff EES 


GETS THERE FIRST 












Rates include special pick-up and delivery 
door to door in principal towns and cities 








AIR EXPRESS, A SERVICE OF RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY AND THE’ 


scHEDULED AIRLINES oF THE u.s. 
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LETTERS 








Salt Lake Tribune 
Deer forage among S.L.C. tombstones 


by an atomic bomb or could it be that the 
snow is so deep that just the tops of the 
buildings and chimneys are showing... ? 


Jupp FowLer 
Anchorage, Alaska 


Mr. Fowler has stayed away from his 
oculist too long. The “tops of buildings and 
chimneys” are tombstones in a suburban 
cemetery. 


Historically Speaking 


Speaking of the Lewis and Clark expedi- 
tion in your “TV Marches West” story 
( NEwswEEK, Jan. 24), you say: “For the 
first time the continent north of Mexico had 
been crossed.” Isn’t this slightly tough on 
Alexander Mackenzie? 


D. J. Woo.r 
New York City 
Newsweek should have said “continental 
United States.” Sir Alexander Mackenzie 
crossed the Canadian Rockies to the Pacific 
Coast in 1792, when Lewis and Clark were 
18 and 22 respectively. 
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The Most Beautiful Thing on Wheels! 


IK verywhere you hear them saying. “The most beautiful 
thing on wheels!” And why not? Here is styling artistry 
at its newest, freshest and best. Here is new front-end 
distinction, new silhouetting and contouring, new 
fleetly-flowing lines. Here—in one of America’s lowest- 
priced cars—is the newest look of all! And what’s more. 


it gives you. that lovely new look plus. Plus the new 


comfort of its entirely new bodies by Fisher and exclusive 
Travelux Ride; plus the thrilling performance of 
Pontiae’s famous improved straight eight and six 
cylinder engines—smooth, powerful and amazingly 
economical; plus unsurpassed dependability and long 
life. Your eyes will tell you of Pontiac’s beauty. And 


one ride will tell you it’s even better than it looks! 


PONTIAC MOTOR DIVISION ef GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 








EASY PICKINGS! International Harvester’s 
new mechanical cotton picker picks fast 
—approximately an acre in an hour and 
fifteen minutes. Strong, double-walled 
Bundy Tubing, the favorite of automo- 
tive engineers, is used throughout in its 
fuel, oil and spindle moistening system 
lines. 





The man with a thousand hands 


There’s no horde of human cotton pickers on the 


field when this many-fingered marvel goes to work. 


Instead, there’s just one man. Seated at the controls 





of the big mechanical picker, he’s like a man with a 
thousand hands, picking fabulous quantities of cotton in a 
single day with speed and ease. 
1s you would expect, only the best of modern materials goes 
into this remarkable machine . . . such as the dependable 
Bundyweld* Tubing used for its fuel, oil, and spindle mois- 
tening system lines. Double-walled from a single strip, Bundy 


Tubing offers the extra strength that spells perfect performance. 


WHY BUNDYWELD IS BETTER TUBING 





Bundyweld Tubing starts It is continuously rolled Bonding metal is completely Standard sizes up to 5” 
as a single strip of basic twice laterally. Walls of fused to basic metal. O.D., in steel (copper or 
metal, coated with a uniform thickness assured Finished tube is strong, tin coated),Monel or nickel. 
by close-tolerance strip. ductile, free from scale. Special 


bonding metal. 


Bundy Tubing Distributors and Representatives: Cambridge 42, Mass.: Austin-Hastings Co.,Inc., 226 Binney St. @ C 


Yet strength is only part of the Bundy story. This miracle 
tubing of industry is more readily fabricated, as well. It’s 
ductile, easier to bend and it takes more bending . . . perfect 
qualifications for tubular furniture and toys, gas range and 
refrigerant lines, lamp fixture frames and hundreds of other 
applications. Used in beer coils, Bundy Tubing in nickel is 
thinner-walled, faster-cooling and hygienically clean. 

Are you overlooking Bundy in your business? Chances are 
better than even that Bundyweld* can either improve your 
product or lower your costs—maybe both. Our engineers are 
willing to help you try. Whatever your problem, just call or 


write: Bundy Tubing Company, Detroit 14, Michigan. 


BUNDY 


x * 


TUBING 


x * 






ENGINEERED TO 
* REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. ® 


YOUR EXPECTATIONS 
ee 
sizes available. 


2, Tenn.: Peirson-Deakins Co., 823-824 Chattanooge 


Bonk Bidg. @ Chicago 32, Ill: Lapham-Hickey Co.,3333 W. 47th Place @ Elizabeth, New Jersey: A. B. Murray Co., Inc., Post Office Box 476 @ Philadelphia 3, Penn.: 


Rutan & Co., 404 Architects Bidg. + 
Toronto 5, Ontario, Canada: Alloy Metal Sales, Ltd., 881 Bay St. 


San Francisco 10, Calif.: Pacific Metals Co., Ltd., 3100 19th St. * 


le 4, Wash.: Eagle Metals Co., 3628 E. Marginal Way 


@ Bundyweld nickel and Monel tubing is sold by International Nickel Company distributors in principal cities. 
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For Your Information 


HOBO INVESTIGATOR: Though NewsweEEex is staff-writ- 
ten and does not normally accept outside articles, volunteer 
correspondents continue to send in contributions. One of 
our favorite volunteers is Mr. Don Rowley, self-styled “Hobo 
Investigator” in California. Almost every week Rowley se- 
lects a NEWSWEEK story and hus- 
tles forth to get the reaction of 
the Man on the Street. .His latest 
survey was based on NEWSWEEK'S 
report of the Mindszenty case, on 
which he interviewed “some 25 or 
30 chance strangers that included 
a doctor, lawyer, four bartenders, 
and a few nondescripts.” Every- 
one of his subjects, he says, expressed the conviction that 
“that guy Stalin was behind it” and “Uncle Sam ought to 
do something about it.” Rowley concludes with an admir- 
ably brief sketch of himself: “California since 1885. Pros- 
pector, cowpuncher, bellhop, short-story writer, bartender, 
faro dealer, etc. Age 79—look like 60, feel like 40.” 





COLOGNE COVERAGE: A few weeks ago our Seattle cor- 
respondent was queried for background material on Mon 
C. Wallgren to round out Newsweex’s Feb. 14 report of 
his nomination as chairman of the National Security Re- 
sources Board. Among other details, the correspondent re- 
ported that Wallgren is partial to Eau de Cologne and “is 
known as the best-smelling governor the state of Washing- 
ton ever had.” Little did we dream that this bit of color 
would be used by Sen. Harry P. Cain, also of the state of 
Washington, as evidence against Wallgren. During the bat- 
tle over Wallgren’s confirmation, Cain quoted the passage 
from NEWSWEEK as one reason why the Truman nominee 
should not get the job. Scripps-Howard writer Frederick 
C. Othman also quoted the perfume passage as the basis 
for a column entitled “Common Scents.” Othman expressed 
the hope that there would be no more referencts to smells 
during Congressional hearings. Too difficult to describe. 


MORE MEDALS: Along with -25 other “distinguished 
Americans,” Gen. Carl Spaatz was given the Mexican Gov- 
ernment’s Medal of Military Merit First Class last week for 
his role in developing better inter-American relations. Just 
previously, the National Guard announced establishment 
of a “Spaatz Trophy” to be awarded annually to the best 
flying unit in each of the Air Guard’s twelve Wings. Mean- 
while the general takes things in stride, concentrating on 
his NEwsweEeExk column (see page 28). 


THE COVER: John Phillips Marquand is one of those rare 
writers who have come up through the “slick” magazines to 
produce contemporary classics. His eighteen books have 
ranged from stories about the fabulous Mr. Moto, Japanese 
detective, to such satires of Eastern 
Seaboard society as “The Late 
George Apley” of Pulitzer Prize, 
Broadway, and Hollywood fame. 
Marquand’s latest novel, “Point of 
No Return,” admirably combining 
irony, satire, and realism, rates 
among his best, according to NEws- 
WEEK’s book editor Karl Schriftgies- 
ser, who reviews Marquand’s out- 
standing career and latest work on page 94. The author 
posed in his farm study at Newburyport, Mass., for this 
photo by Claude W. Huston of Pix. 
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He Helps to Get 
the Message Through 


ILLUSTRATION BY NORMAN ROCKWELL 


Along the highways of speech, in every 
part of the country, thousands of Bell 
telephone linemen help to keep your tele- 
phone service good — and make it better. 


They are on the job to maintain unin- 
terrupted service over millions of miles 
of wire and cable — repair trouble when 
it occurs and try to anticipate it before it 
occurs. 

They are the men who push forward 
the lines of communication to new places 
and new people —through cities and 
towns, across deserts, under rivers’ and 
over mountain tops. By breaking all con- 
struction records since the war, they have 
played an important part in the constant 
improvement in telephone service. 


In the everyday doing of the job, as 
in the dramatic emergencies of fire and 
storm, the telephone linemen help to get 
the message through. 





BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM §& 
























What's Behind Teday’s News and 
What’s to Be Expected Tomorrow 





Capital Straws 

Mrs. Truman was among those who 
protested the President’s use of rough 
language about columnist Drew Pearson. 
Her case was stated at breakfast the 
morning after the now celebrated affair 
(see page 21) .. . To get more steam 
behind the Truman program on Capitol 
Hill, Vice President Barkley will “co- 
ordinate” between the Senate and the 
House. He'll call the shots. There'll be 
less clearance through Leslie Biffle on the 
Senate side . . . Defense Secretary For- 
restal definitely intends to resign early 
in May . . . The vacancy created by the 
resignation of Under Secretary Draper 
of the Army probably will not be filled. 
Much of the policy work will be shifted 
to the Defense Department . . . The 
Democratic National Committee won a 
significant patronage victory when it 
persuaded the President to nominate 
Cornelius Vanderbilt Whitney as Under 
Secretary of Commerce. There’s already 
talk that Whitney may move up to Secre- 
tary if Sawyer resigns. 


Truman and Churchill 

President Truman and Winston 
Churchill are expected to have one or 
more private conversations when their 
paths cross at Boston this month. There’s 
little doubt that the President’s decision 
to speak at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology was influenced by the fact 
that Churchill will also address the con- 
ference. Protocol would prohibit the 
President and Churchill, now the mi- 
nority leader of Parliament, from meet- 
ing on an official basis in Washington or 
London. But no criticism can be raised in 
Britain to a friendly meeting of the two 
men, who happen to be speakers at the 
same conference. 


New Hoover Recommendations 
Both the Interior and Commerce De- 
partments would be built up considerably 
under forthcoming Hoover commission 
plans. The Federal Works Agency, only 
Federal body reporting to the President 
the commission would abolish, would be 
transferred to Interior along with the 
extensive civilian activities of the Army 
Engineers, Interior thus would become 
the center of public works and prob- 
ably would be renamed, Transportation 
agencies would be centralized in the 
Commerce Department. It would get the 
operating activities of the Maritime Com- 
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mission and thé ICC, along with the 
Coast Guard and the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics. Incidentally, 
after a careful poll of Congressional lead- 
ers, Agriculture officials are convinced 
that most of the Hoover recommendations 
for their department will be rejected. 
There also are indications that the White 
House dislikes many of the proposals. 


Hoover and the Treasury 

The Treasury Department would be 
the center of domestic and international 
financial and monetary policies under 
another Hoover reorganization plan to 
be announced soon. To the Treasury 
would be transferred the Export-Import 
Bank, the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corp., and the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. Also, the Treasury Secretary would 
be made chairman of a proposed new 
national monetary and credit council “to 
develop and recommend national poli- 
cies in the domestic field which would 


promote coordination and avoid over- 


lapping activities and inconsistent credit 
policies.” 


National Notes 


Eisenhower's friends feel that his re- 


turn to Washington as temporary military 
adviser is only the first step toward a 
return to full-time public life—possibly 
culminating in 1952 . . . Watch for fur- 
ther news about rocket-missile develop- 
ment (see page 24). All three services 
have shot ahead of their announced re- 
search goals during the past year, and 
new gains, particularly by Navy experi- 
menters, can be expected before long 

. . The Administration probably will 
ask Congress for complete federaliza- 
tion of unemployment insurance and the 
U.S. Employment Service, now shared 
with the states . . . Fifteen defeated 
members of the 80th Congress now 
are registered as Lobbyists . . . Lou 
Russell, ex-FBI agent, may get Robert 
Stripling’s job as chief investigator for 
the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee, now in Democratic hands. . 
Pressures are mounting in Congress for 
repeal of many of the wartime excise 
taxes, but odds still favor keeping them 
as long as Truman insists on increasing 
the tax load. 


wv 


Trends Abroad 

Several new clandestine radio trans- 
mitters now are being heard in Eastern 
Europe. One of the most powerful is the 
Serbo-Croatian station “Freedom _ or 
Death,” which is both anti-Tito and anti- 


Stalin and supports King Peter, It’s lo- 
cated somewhere in the Middle East. But 
others are in Poland, Bulgaria, Czechoslo- 
vakia, and even in the Ukraine . . . In 
connection with the Atlantic pact, some 
U.S. military men are more concerned 
over whether Western European nations 
will be bound to support the U.S. than 
the other way around, They think it en- 
tirely possible that a future air attack 
might come from the north, by-passing 
Europe . . . Former Czech officials esti- 
mate that almost 30,000 non-Commu- 
nists have been sent to Russia from 
Czechoslovakia. 


Sweden’s War Strength 

Sweden now is one of the best armed 
nations of Western Europe. Since the war 
it has stepped up its defense plans 
through the addition of nearly $300,000,- 
000 worth of equipment, and its air force 
has been increased by 1,000 new planes, 
including British Vampire jet fighters. It 
also has a new Swedish plane (J-29) 
rated at 600 miles an hour. As a result, 
the Swedish general staff estimates that 
it would take 35 to 40 first-class divisions 
of the Red Army to conquer Sweden in 
the event of hostilities. The Swedes also 
believe that they would be able to stand 
off even this large a Soviet force long 
enough for the West to bring its strength 
to bear in Western Europe. 


Moscow and Tito 

As a result of the quarrel with Tito, 
the Russians have reverted to their 1943 
support of an independent Macedonia, 
carved out of portions of Yugoslavia, 
Greece, and Bulgaria. Incidentally, Lon- 
don experts suspect that Russia is only 
waiting for a chance during the Austrian 
peace-treaty negotiations to accuse the 
Yugoslavs of selling out their minorities 
at the bidding of the Western Powers. 
The Soviets also hope to make political 
capital in Austria by accusing the Austri- 
an Government of obstructing the peace 
treaty. 


Soviet Uneasiness 

The uneasiness of Russia about the 
progress of the “cold war” is nowhere 
demonstrated more clearly than in Iran. 
While previously Soviet Ambassador 
Ivan Sadchikoff used to storm into the 
Iranian Foreign Office with impossible 
demands, he now is gentle and apologetic 
in his dealings with Teheran. As he 
delivered Moscow’s latest protest in con- 
nection with Iranian charges of Soviet 
complicity in the recent assassination 
attempt against the shah, Sadchikoff 
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explained that he personally deplored the 
protest but had to deliver it by orders of 
his government. 


Struggle for Southeast Asia 

The Soviets are concerned over their 
failure to win support—in the UN or else- 
where—of the newly recognized inde- 
pendent nations of Southeast Asia. U. S. 
and British stock is higher in that part of 
the world than it has been for many years, 
largely due to the granting of full inde- 
pendence to the Philippines, India, and 
Pakistan, and to the skill and statesman- 
ship of U.S. and British representatives 
in Southeast Asia. The Soviets are finding 
it more difficult to pose as the champions 
of “oppressed colonial peoples” against 
“Anglo-Saxon imperialism,” as a result of 
Washington and London postwar policies. 
However, the Kremlin is making good 
propaganda capital out of the wars the 
French and Dutch are waging in their 
Asiatic colonies. For this reason there’s 
growing U.S. and British pressure on 
Paris and The Hague for a liberal settle- 
ment of colonial disputes. 


The Retiring Russians 

Reports from Mexico City, where a 
highly technical session of the Interna- 
tional Telecommunication Union is under 
way, hint that Russia soon may withdraw 
from this worldwide organization. If so, 
Russia will have dropped its membership 
in practically every international organi- 
zation except the United Nations and the 
Universal Postal Union. Soviet with- 
drawal could have a serious effect upon 
radio communications and broadcasting, 
particularly in the European area, The 
union now allocates wave lengths to the 
member countries and sees that inter- 
ference is kept to a minimum. 


Foreign Notes 

Members of General MacArthur’s staff 
say he has disagreed with the Army and 
the State Department so frequently on 
recent directives on Japanese occupation 
policy that “he no longer is consulted in 
advance” . . . Incidentally, Washington’s 
policymaking for Japan has sprung sev- 
eral bad new leaks lately. Japanese in 
Tokyo have learned of the nature of 
instructions before MacArthur himself 
has received them . . . The Moscow home 
radio station recently has been devoting 
increasing time to broadcasts denounc- 
ing U.S. occupation policies in Japan 

. . The Truman Administration now 
hopes the Democratic platform pledges 
to send arms to Israel will be forgotten 
. . . Norway is considering expansion of 
militarily important airfields and harbors. 


Vv 
Business Census 
Preliminary reports on the new cen- 


sus of manufactures, now being tabu- 
lated, show these trends as compared 
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with the 1939 census: The total of 
manufacturing establishments increased 
from 184,000 to 250,000. The dollar 
value of the product has more than dou- 
bled, but wage payments have nearly 
tripled. The number of production work- 
ers is up from 50% to 60%, and very sub- 
stantial increases have* been made in 
plants and equipment. Incidentally, 
when the Census Bureau takes the gen- 
eral census next year, it will gather sta- 
tistics on the total income of the na- 
tion’s population. This will enable the 
government to measure the buying power 
of small as well as large communities. 
Businessmen will use the statistics as a 
guide in marketing. : 


ECA Shipping Rew 

It now appears that ECA Adminis- 
trator Hoffman made a tactical error 
when he asked Congress to “clarify” a 
provision in the ECA act requiring half 
of ECA-financed cargo to move,in U. S. 
ships. The original restriction required 
the division on a “gross tonnage” basis 
and applied only to shipments from the 
U.S. to countries cooperating in the re- 
covery program. Shipping companies and 
the maritime unions, working together 
on this issue, now say they have the votes 
to push a bill through Congress requir- 
ing a 50-50 division on “a country-by- 
country and types of shipping basis.” 
The limitation would apply not only to 
shipments from the U.S. but to ship- 
ments between ECA countries and to 
U.S. imports where it can be shown 
they resulted from American aid. 


Business Footnotes 

Detroit expects a general reduction in 
truck prices soon to meet a six-month- 
old decline in sales (see page 66). With 
dealer stocks high, some truck manufac- 
turers are cutting production . . . One 
of the independent auto makers, foresee- 
ing a probable demand before long, is 
taking its small-car project out of moth 
balls for reconsideration: It’s a 45-horse- 
power, four-passenger job . . . In private 
sessions with Administration policymak- 
ers, leaders of both the AFL and CIO 
are pushing a shorter work week and 
increased exports as the solution for un- 
employment . . . Interior Secretary Krug, 
expecting to leave the Cabinet shortly, 
isn’t pressing plans for development of a 
huge synthetic-oil industry, a major con- 
cern last year. With plenty of oil avail- 
able, both domestic and imported, Con- 
gress also has lost interest in synthetics. 


Vv 


Movie Notes 

“Death Be Not Proud,” John Gunther’s 
book about the death of his son from a 
malignant brain tumor, will be used as 
the basis for a documentary-type film by 
Warners . . . Insiders are buzzing about 
a report that David Selznick may quit 


the movie field to join CBS chief William 
Paley in developing the network’s tele- 
vision operations , . . A top secret M-G-M 
project is a forthcoming Doré Schary 
production of a film about the Negro 
problem, The story even involves a lynch- 
ing. Schary’s approach will be the same 
as that in “Crossfire,” his film on anti- 
Semitism . . . Rotund Oliver Hardy will 
split from his partner Stan Laurel for the 
first time in fifteen years to take a com- 
edy role in Republic’s “Eagles in Exile” 
. . . Jane Cowl, who’s long shunned the 
screen, will play Robert Montgomery’s 
mother in “Come Be My Love.” 


Radio Lines 

Watch for a major shake-up among ex- 
ecutives at RCA and NBC shortly after 
Chairman David Sarnoff returns this week 
from his European trip. Both the U.S. 
and European setups will be affected . . . 
Musical-comedy star Ethel Merman won’t 
appear on television until sponsors be- 
come much more generous. She’s asking 
$5,000 a week for a video deal . . . The 
National Association of Manufacturers 
plans to sponsor a big network radio and 
television show if a suitable one can be 
developed for them . . . The latest report 
is that NBC will challenge the CBS Jack 
Benny show with a gigantic give-away 
program ... Henry Morgan will return to 
the air waves for NBC on both radio and 
television. On the video show he'll work 
with a dummy, a likeness of himself. . . 
Most advertising agencies and sponsors 
aren’t considering new radio shows unless 
they are also suitable for television . . . 
Several top comedians are promoting a 
scheme to appear on radio one week and 
on television the next throughout the sea- 
son. They feel they'd give better shows 
that way. 


Miscellany 

Word along Broadway is that the next 
top hit will be the Rodgers and Hammer- 
stein musical “South Pacific,” which 
opens in April. Forecasts are for an ad- 
vance ticket sale well over $300,000 and 
possibly more than that of Cole Porter's 
current sellout “Kiss Me, Kate.” Starring 
Mary Martin and Ezio Pinza, the show is 
based on a story from the book “Tales of 
the South Pacific,” by James A. Michener 
. . . Newest nomination for the flood of 
U.S. commemorative postage stamps is 
P. T. Barnum, Congress is being asked to 
authorize a stamp honoring the circus 
man, who coined the phrase “There’s a 
sucker born every minute” . . . Defense 
Secretary Forrestal is trying to get the 
services to agree on a single Armed 
Forces Day and the elimination of sep- 
arate Army, Navy, and Air Force days. 
The Army and Air Force are willing. The 
Navy still is holding out . . . Harold L. 
Ickes is dropping his syndicated news- 
paper column, He'll spend his time writ- 
ing his memoirs, 
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Profits are not the reason for high prices 


F all the profits of all business firms in America 
were abolished, prices could be reduced less 
than 7%. That is, a $200 refrigerator would still 
cost $186, a $1 cut of meat would be reduced 


only 7° to 93%. No, profits are not the reason 
for high prices. 


Too much easy money in peoples’ hands is the 
reason, with not enough things to spend it on. 


People bid against each other for what they 
want, and up go prices, 





The cure is more production per machine and 


per hour and per man, to bring down costs and 


to increase supply. 


Profits are almost entirely used to buy better 
tools. This increases production—creates more 
goods for more people at lower costs. In this way 
profits help reduce prices. When radicals attack 
corporation profits they are attacking the Ameri- 


can high living standard, high wages and jobs. 


Source: Survey of Current Business, July 1948 
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Washington Trends 


FROM THE NEWSWEEK BUREAU 





> Truman's $4,000,000,000 tax-increase program can't get 
through this Congress, barring miracles. 


His threat to “go to the country” on behalf of his Fair Deal 
program isn’t making any dent on the opposition to increased 
individual or corporation income-tax rates. 


Congressional tax committees will review the President’s 
recommendations in April. But their determination to hold out 
against increases at least until next year seems to be growing, 
not diminishing. 


> Agitation for budget cutting as an alternative to tax in- 
creases is beginning to take hold, particularly in the Senate. 
An attempt to cut ERP appropriations at least 5% on the 
theory that lower commodity prices now justify it is certain 
to be made on the floor. 

Opposition to heavy expenditures for rearming Western 
Europe also is developing. Senator Taft is suggesting that his 
wing of the Republican Party may oppose them. 


> Other Truman legislation that has slight chance, if any: 
Wage and price controls: Falling commodity prices and mild 
unemployment have convinced Congress that these anti-infla- 
‘tionary controls aren't necessary. 


Plant expansion: The President's proposal that the govern- 
ment go into the steel business if private industry can’t or 
won't increase its facilities sufficiently isn’t catching on. 
Compulsory health insurance: The current campaign for this 
measure is conceded to be only the start of a longtime edu- 
cational program. 

Civil rights: The filibuster starting in the Senate this week 
probably will hold off these reforms for the duration of this 
session. 

Taft-Hartley repeal: A compromise bill incorporating many 
features of the law now in effect, the anti-Communist pledge, 
and some restraint on secondary boycotts, will be passed. 


> Payroll taxes will be increased to finance at least a part of 
the President's expanded social-security psogram (see page 
26). But the immediate boost will be to 14% instead of 2%. 


Agricultural workers and domestics probably will be excluded 
from social-security coverage this time. But some 10,000,000 
institutional workers and self-employed will be added. 


Benefits will be substantially boosted. Congress probably will 
make it possible for a retired husband and wife to collect as 
much as $150 a month. 


Chances for Truman’s welfare bill—his so-called home-relief 
plan—can’t be assessed as yet. Most members haven't made up 
their minds, 


> A 75-cent minimum-wage bill is being drafted in the House. 
18 


The probability is that it won’t protect categories exempted 
from the present 40-cent minimum. 


A determined campaign for a 60- to 75-cent range in low-cost- 
of-living areas is making some headway. 


> Rent control will be voted and the new bill probably will 
be somewhat tougher than the present law. 


Some provision for decontrol in communities where housing 
is catching up with demand probably will be included. New 
housing is likely to be exempted. 


> The public-housing and slum-clearance bill now awaiting 
consideration by the Senate will get bipartisan support in both 
brafches and probably will get through in about its present 
form. 


it will authorize construction of 810,000 units within the next 
six years and set wheels in motion for a 40-year $13,000,000,- 
000 program. 


Several Republican amendments will be offered, but Taft and 
his followers are prepared to support the measure even if they 
fail to attach their modifving amendments. 


Banking opposition to the new bill won't amount to much be- 
cause it permits national banks to buy local housing-authority 


bonds. 


> Federal aid to education now seems sure of Congressional 
approval in about the form wanted by the President. It has 
substantial support in both parties However, it could get 
tangled up in the Senate filibuster. 


> Congressional deflation jitters are easing off some. Alarming 
mail from home isn’t as heavy as it was in mid-February. 


Arguments before the O'Mahoney committee that heavy tax 
collections and other seasonal factors were partially responsi- 
ble for the recent softening of prices and employment also 
had some effect. 


Pressure for new farm legislation to support agricultural prices 
is as strong as ever, but the Administration still hasn’t written 


a bill. 


> Labor leaders are growing restive about the slow progress 
of the Taft-Hartley Act repealer in particular and the Fair 
Deal program in general. 


Intensification of their lobbying campaign can be expected. 
But most labor fire will be concentrated on Congress rather 
than the White House. 


Left-wing CIO unions, however, are attacking the President 
as well as Congress. They are holding conferences to protest 
Truman’s failure to push his program more rapidly. 


> The North Atlantic pact is due to be signed within a month 
and ready for Senate consideration early in April. Ratification 
is now taken for granted. 
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TOUGHENED WITH “PHILBLACK-O” 
the revolutionary new Furnace Black 


Mileage . . . extraordinary mileage . . . here it 


is for you! And that’s because LEE , . . again 


first with the most . . . offers you great advances 
in tire building. 


Here you have the latest type road-gripping 
tread, both wide and deep, with anti-skid, long- 


wear characteristics. And to give you an even 


finer tire, LEE engineers toughened (reinforced) 
the cold rubber tread compound with 
“Philblack-O,” a new type furnace black 
which has revolutionized the art of tread 


compounding. 
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New England to the 
Florida Keys 





THE ATLANTIC Ohio and Michigan Mid-West States Pacific Coast States 
REFINING CO. HICKOK OIL CORP, PHILLIPS SIGNAL OIL CO 
Stations and Dealers Hi-Speed Stations PETROLEUM CO. Stations and Dealers 


and Dealers Stations and Dealers 





Thus, in LEE Super DeLuxe tires, you get 
greater satisfaction than you have ever experi- 
enced . . . satisfaction doubly assured by the 
‘LEE Double Guaranty . . . for every LEE Super 
DeLuxe tire is guaranteed for 15 months against 
all road hazards, and against any defect for life. 


LEE dealers, 19,000 from Coast to coast— 
known by the insignia atthe bottom of this 
page—are noted for their excellent service. Call 
on any of them .. . you will secure that extra 
margin of value that makes travel a pleasure— 
thrifty, too. : lEE 

ce 


Just stop anywhere you see the LEE Tire signs 
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LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORPORATION, CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 


Republic Rubber Division...Industrial Rubber Products...Youngstown, Ohio 








How 10 make 


a business tip 
4 pleasure 





I, No need to worry about being prepared for tomor- 
row’s meeting, when you go Pullman. Simply ask 
the attentive Pullman porter for a table (always 
available no matter what your accommodations) 
and work out your answers on the way. 





2. Make new friends, meet new people in the luxurious 


lounge car reserved for you and other Pullman pas- 
sengers. A refreshing drink, stimulating conversation, 
welcome companionship of other executives—these 
are distinctly Pullman travel “bonuses.” 


aud & plait 
HS good business, 


3. Sleep like a baby in that big, soft, clean Pullman bed. 

Despite the mountains and miles ahead, you know you're 

safer crossing the country by Pullman than you are 

() m i} crossing the street at home! You know you'll arrive 


promptly, relaxed and refreshed, right in the heart of 
THE SAFEST, MOST COMFORTABLE WAY TO GET THERE! town, convenient to everything. Business trip? Sure. 


But it’s a pleasure, when you go Pullman! q 








See the Chicago Railroad Fair in '49——June 25th through October 2nd 


©1949, THE PULLMAN COMPANY 
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Ike Works to Make One From Three 


As far as President Truman was con- 
cerned, there was one man in the United 
States who might be able to straighten 
out the mess that the ununifying “Unifica- 
tion Act” had made of the armed services 
—Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, As Su- 
preme Allied Commander during the war, 
he had shown outstanding talent for 
making peace between the Allies, who 
frequently couldn’t get together on how 
to fight the Germans because they were 
so busy fighting among themselves. 

Last week Ike was back in the Pentagon 
to exercise his talent again, With the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force snapping 
and snarling at each other, Mr. Truman 
and Defense Secretary James Forrestal 
had ordered him to hurry to Washington 
and pacify them—by diplomacy if pos- 
sible, by knocking their heads together 
if necessary, His title for the task: Tem- 
porary Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. 

The Hoover commission report on 
military unification had italicized the 
urgency of the situation (NEWSWEEK, 
Feb, 21). Unification simply hadn't 
worked. Under it, the Joint Chiefs were 
responsible for over-all strategic policy 
and for defining the functions of each of 
the services within the frame work of the 
over-all strategy. Yet because each mem- 
ber had veto power over any plan drawn 
up, the Joint Chiefs had bickered for 
eighteen months without reaching agree- 
ment, 

The stickiest point otf dissension was 
over how the atom bomb, America’s 
deadliest weapon, should be delivered to 
the enemy. The Navy wanted to build 
65,000-ton carriers (it already had one 
authorized), which could move close 
to enemy shores to serve as a float- 
ing airbase for planes carrying atom 
bombs. The Air Force insisted that such 
carriers would be too vulnerable to land- 
based enemy bombers and to enemy sub- 
marines. With the backing of the Army, 
the Air Force argued that land-based 
planes should carry the bombs from fields 
on the periphery of the enemy. These 
fields could be acquired by diplomacy or 
amphibious assault and would be held by 
the Army. 

Operation Unification: The Army 
and Air Force maintained that the Navy 
should have only enough planes to pro- 
tect its fleet and task forces and to keep 
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ike: Order gut of confusion? 


shipping lanes-open, but the Navy re- 
fused to heed their arguments, It was 
Eisenhower's new job, for which he was 
taking a two-month leave of absence 
from the presidency of Columbia Univer 
sity, to settle this and related questions. 
He hoped to get the service chiefs, sitting 
as the Joint Chiefs of Staff, to compro- 
mise their differences, but if that couldn't 
be done, he planned to impose a settle- 
ment. 

The unification law had given the 
Defense Secretary power to make a deci- 
sion when the Chiefs of Staff couldn't. 
He had been authorized to order a policy 
over their heads. But there was a joker 
and a bad one: The services could appeal 
over the Secretary's head to the President 
for reversal or nullification. 

Forrestal had never exercised his 
power. Now Eisenhower planned to. He 
already had received a-‘commitment from 
both Forrestal and Mr. Truman that 
whatever he decided, they would back 
him up. 

So the nation could be sure of one 
thing: The armed forces at last were 
having an over-all strategy tailored for 





the three services, If war came, they might 
be able to fight as a closely integrated 
team, instead of as three jealous rivals. 


Significance— 


Eisenhower is face to face with a 
basic conflict that is as old as the services 
themselves, All three branches have 
shown themselves to be masters at self- 
protection and self-expansion, What Ike 
will do is not certain, but his views are 
not unknown. 

Eisenhower leans to the view that the 
Navy should have only the air power nec- 
essary to maintain its command of the sea 
and that the atom bomb should be de- 
livered by land-based planes operating 
from advance bases if possible, or if ad- 
vance bases are not available, then by 
long-range missions, 

Ike is also likely to reorganize the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff to prevent paralyzing 
disagreements in the future. His present 
inclination is to suggest that the Chiefs 
of Staff be composed of senior officers 
but not the operating heads, of the three 
services. With the President’s chief-of- 
staff, they would wear civilian clothes 
and would retire immediately to civilian 
life after finishing their terms. Ike thinks 
this setup would enable them to put the 
welfare of the country ahead of their 
service loyalties. 

Another idea Ike thinks well of and 
plans to recommend to Secretary For- 
restal is one which Gen, Carl Spaatz dis- 
cussed in his recent Newsweek column 
(Feb, 21)—that another service academy 
be built and that all three academies be 
made over into national-defense schools. 
with all three services drawing their of 
ficer material impartially from them. 


PRESIDENT: 


Mad at Pearson 


It was Captain Harry of Battery D 
talking—the same Captain Harry who. 
one black night in the Vosges when his 
outfit panicked under a terrific German 
artillery fire, whipped out his .45 and 
yelled: “I'm gonna shoot the first son-of- 
a-bitch who leaves his gun.” 

Now he was President of the United 
States, but he was still Captain Harry- 
the same Captain Harry who had pref- 
aced his attacks on the 80th Congress 
during the campaign with the promise: 
“I’m gonna give ’em hell”—the same Cap- 
tain Harry who had warned his Battery 
D buddies on the morning of his inaugu- 
ration: “After 1 o'clock or 25 minutes 
thereafter or thereabouts, I don’t give a 
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damn what you do—but I want you to 
stay sober until then.” 

The dignity of his office had never 
smothered the Missouri mule skinner in 
Harry S. Truman. He still could, and he 
did, cuss whenever he felt the occasion 
warranted it. Last week, incensed be- 
cause of an attack on his old Missouri 
crony and present military aide, Maj. 
Gen. Harry Vaughan, Mr. Truman busted 
right out in public with one of the 
choicest epithets in White House history. 

Swearing: On Feb. 6 columnist Drew 
Pearson had criticized the 216-pound, 
loquacious Vaughan for accepting the 
medal of the Order of the Liberator Gen- 
eral San Martin from the Argentine dic- 
tator Juan Peron. Last Tuesday, Feb. 22, 
at a country-club dinner of the Reserve 
Officers Association at Arlington, Va., 
where Vaughan was receiving another 
award (Minute Man of 1949) Mr. Tru- 
man, as the main speaker, whammed 
away: 

“I am just as fond of and just as loyal 
to my military aide as I am to the high 
brass, and I want you to distinctly under- 
stand that any s.o.b. who thinks he can 
cause any one of these people to be dis- 
charged by me by some smart-aleck 
statement over the air or in the paper, he 
has got another think coming.” 

The reserve officers and their wives 
caught their breaths, then applause broke 
out. But the motivation for Mr. Truman’s 
action was no mystery: Pearson was his 
pet hate; Vaughan, his pet companion. 
The President had once publicly called 
the columnist a liar for accusing him of 
having made anti-Semitic statements. He 
also had been angered when the colum- 
nist published an untrue report that Mrs. 
Truman and Margaret used a private rail- 
way car to return from Independence to 
Washington. Pearson’s retraction, which 
implied that Mrs. Truman and Margaret 
had used a private car on other occasions, 
made him angrier still. The President 
also resented some of Pearson’s items 
concerning Margaret’s dates with boy 
friends, and he once had privately up- 
braided the columnist for printing them. 

Explaining: Moreover, the President 
was sensitive about Vaughan, for the 
reserve officer had a genius for putting 
his foot in his mouth. Samples: He once 
promoted himself to “chief armed services 
aide,” a nonexistent position, forcing the 
White House to spank him publicly. He 
once announced that “We don’t have all 
the thieves in Washington, but we do 
have the biggest and best ones there.” 
In a speech to an Alexandria, Va., church 
group he attacked (1) Churchill, (2) 
Stalin, (3) the Red Army, (4) the Roose- 
velt Administration, (5) War Depart- 
ment staff officers, (6) Protestant minis- 
ters in the armed forces, and (7) Catho- 
lic priests outside the armed forces. Six 
months later, Mr. Truman was still writ- 
ing letters explaining the speech away— 
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“News!” 


but he wouldn't go back on a friend 
merely for making a mistake. 

The President's use of the epithet, 
therefore, had been no slip of the tongue. 
That night, however, when Jack Romagna, 
White House stenographer, released the 
official text of his talk, “s.o.b.” had been 
changed to “anyone.” Romagna had 
made the change on his own initiative.* 

Many radio newscasters also censored 
Mr. Truman’s language. The reason: the 
Federal Communications Commission’s 
ban on vulgarity. Newspapers, however, 
quoted him verbatim (except for The 
Christian Science Monitor, which de- 
clared: “He used a vulgar abbreviation” ). 
The Chicago Tribune thought it neces- 
‘sary to explain that “s.o.b. is an abbrevia- 
tion for a vulgar expression casting re- 





*In another place, where Mr. Truman had told 
how Gen. George C. Marshall turned him down for 
the Army in the second world war because he was 
“too damned old,”” Romagna made it read “derned.” 
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Vaughan: An “s.o.b.” attacked him 








flection on a person’s parentage.” The 
Indianapolis Star, similarly minded, said: 
“The phrase, freely translated, means 
male offspring of a female canine.” 

The reaction to Mr. Truman’s remark- 
able speech was mixed. In the House, 
Georgia Democrat E. E. Cox praised the 
President’s “unmistakable candor,” while 
Michigan Republican Clagg Hoffman de- 
clared: “A man who feels impelled to 
resort to such language” is not “the kind 
of man who should hold the office hon- 
ored by Washington and Lincoln.” (Ac- 
tually, George Washington’s vocabulary 
was rich with Anglo-Saxonisms and Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s penchant for unprintable 
stories was a campaign issue. ) 

The consensus of editorial writers was 
that Mr. Truman shouldn’t have used the 
expression but that it was nothing to get 
excited about. The Scripps-Howard 
papers: “President Truman was just being 
himself.” The Denver Post: “It is just 
as well if [the whole affair] is allowed to 
be forgotten without further ado.” The 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette: “We can’t quar- 
rel with the sentiments President Truman 
expressed . . . but we do wish he had not 
chosen to sound like a cavalry sergeant 
in expressing them.” 

Seolding: A few papers were indig- 
nant. The Savannah Morning News in an 
editorial entitled “Presidential Billings- 
gate,” said: “It ill behooves a man holding 
the highest governmental post in the 
nation and in the world to use the worst 
kind of downright obscenity which one 
might expect to hear in the lowest cess- 
pools where the worst types of human 
beings are disposed to foregather.” A 
few papers applauded the President. The 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch: “We can well 
understand the President’s use of the 
term s.o.b. as applied to a certain show- 
man and think that, considering all the 
circumstances, it was very well applied.” 

Among the clergy, hardly anyone 
bothered to comment on the President’s 
language. Of 98 Sunday sermons deliv- 
ered in Springfield, Ill., for example, only 
one touched on the subject, and that only 
indirectly: The Rev. M. W. Mosbacher 
of Clementine Memorial Presbyterian 
Church offered a prayer expressing hope 
that high officials would set a good ex- 
ample for the country in careful living 
and speech. Of 75 churchmen in Omaha. 
not one discussed the President in his 
sermon. 

Most ministers took the view that Mr. 
Truman’s language wasn’t worth dignitfy- 
ing by comment. Only a handful of cler- 
gymen attacked him, and some even de- 
fended him. In Denver, Mgr. William M. 
Higgins, pastor of St. Philomena’s Cath- 
olic Church, sent the President a tele- 
gram: “Epithet hard to beat when con- 
tempt is virile and passionate. Have used 
it myself.” 

In Washington, the Rev. C. Leslie 
Glenn of St. John’s Episcopal Church, 
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where Mrs, Truman worships, 
asserted: “I wouldn’t have any 
idea about the propriety of his 
[the President’s] remarks. In 
some cases I might say some- 
thing like that myself.” 

Mr. Truman himself appeared 
amused by the fuss his remark 
had stirred up, At his Thursday 
press conference he roared with 
Jaughter when Ed Darby, corre- 
spondent for Transradio Press, 
showed him a Talburt cartoon 
which pictured him frenziedly 
biting the haunch of a dog. And 
he roared again, when Darby 
asked him whether the honorary 
degree he was slated to receive 
from Rollins College in Florida 
would be a “doctorate of letters.” 

Asked what he thought of the 
reaction to his attack on Pearson, 
the President replied that it was 
very satisfactory. 


Mad at Congress 


In his 22,000 whirlwind miles 
of campaigning for the Presi- 
dency last year, Harry S. Tru- 
man had been emphatic: “What 
this country needs is not a new 
President but a new Congress.” 
The country had responded on 
Election Day by giving him one 
—Democratic in both houses 
with a full complement of new- 
ly elected members who suppos- 
edly would follow his leadership. 

Last week, with every one of the 
promises which he had made in his 271 
rip-roaring campaign speeches molder- 
ing in Congressional committees, the 
President’s patience snapped. Addressing 
two Jefferson-Jackson Day dinners in 
Washington, one at the Statler, the other 
at the Mayflower, on Thursday evening, 
Feb. 24, he lambasted the failure of the 
81st Congress to act on his program. His 
words were vigorous as any he ever used 
in denouncing the GOP-controlled 80th. 
And he threatened, if the inaction con- 
tinued, to barnstorm the country again, 
taking his case to the voters who had re- 
turned him to office and shorn the Re- 
publicans of power in Congress. 

Mr. Truman blamed “special interests” 
for the inaction. They “are on the job 
year in and year out,” he said, “seven 
days a week, 24 hours a day. They work 
through their lobbies and pressure groups, 
through the editorial pages and colum- 
nists and commentators they control. 


They twist and misrepresent the measures 


the people voted for.” 

People Areused: Specifically, the 
President charged the “special interests” 
with blocking the repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, the public-housing pro- 
gram, increased minimum wages, and 
the development of river basins. Sig- 
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nificantly, he made no mention of the 
civil-rights program, which had been sty- 
mied by the Southern Democrats. 

The President was certain that his pro- 
gram eventually would be enacted. “The 
people are aroused,” he declared, “This 
concern on the part of the people is a fine 
thing . . . I propose to do all I can to 
help it along. In fact, I may . . . make 
another tour around the country. If I 
get on the train, I'm going to tell the 
people how their government is getting 
along. And I know how to tell them.” 


CONGRESS: 


Do-Something 81st? 


However impatient the President 
might be growing, Congress nevertheless 
went on vacation last week. By mutual 
consent, both parties passed up legislative 
chores to let the Democrats pay homage 
to Thomas Jefferson and Andrew Jackson. 
The House met only three times and the 
Senate twice in brief, desultory sessions 
at which no work was done. Even the 
labor committees, already lagging a good 
month behind schedule, dragged their 
heels. Other committees had _ trouble 
mustering quorums. 

The week was good only for oratory. 
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George Washington’s farewell 
address was properly intoned on 
Feb. 22 by Sen. Margaret Chase 
Smith of Maine and Rep. Robert 
J. Corbett of Pennsylvania. Reps. 
Christian A. Herter of Massa- 
chusetts and Mike Mansfield of 
Montana jumped on Guatemala 
for failing to straighten out a 
banana loaders’ strike. Rep. L. 
Mendel Rivers of South Caro- 
lina shook his leonine mane as 
he modestly described his pend- 
ing margarine-tax repealer as 
“the greatest piece of legislation 
ever struck off by the hand of 
man.” 

New Barbs: The slow week 
in Congress gave the Democrats 
plenty of time for soul searching. 
Something was wrong. There 
was no doubt of that. The Re- 
publicans were touching Demo- 
cratic proud flesh by mocking 
the “do-nothing 81st” Congress: 
P Rep. Donatp L, JAcKson of 
California—“’m glad Truman 
called the 80th the second worst 
Congress in history. It looks like 


7 Acme you fellows will make the grade 
Shame: Four Indianapolis men accused of loot- 


ing March of Dimes boxes had to face one of 
their real victims when a judge ordered them 
to visit the polio treatment center of a hos- 
pital. Left to right: James Walker, William 
Dobbs, Charles Wilson, and Leonard Jackson. 


for top honors.” 

P SEN. OwEN BREWSTER of 
Maine—“I shall not presume to 
defend the 8lst Congress, al- 
though there would seem to be 
aspects of jngratitude in the 
President’s condemnation, when 
we consider that practically the 
only action of the 81st Congress 
to date has been to increase the Presi- 
dential salary.” 

>» Sen. RayMonp E. Batpwin of Con- 
necticut—“What are the great, earth- 
shaking, country-saving, highly patriotic 
measures that have been passed by the 
present Congress to date?” 

Worried Democratic leaders shook the 
whip. House Speaker Sam Rayburn 
scolded Chairman John Lesinski because 
his Labor Committee had been fiddling 
since Jan. 28 with the minimum-wage 
bill, which House Leader John W. Mc- 
Cormack on Jan. 18 had promised would 
emerge from committee in a single day. 
McCormack pleaded with the Banking 
and Currency Committee to report out a 
strong rent-control bill. Senate Leader 
Scott W. Lucas whistled: “I am _ not 
ashamed of the record.” 


The Big Talk 


Carl Hayden, 71, easygoing and mild- 
mannered senator from Arizona, had 
rightly won the nickname “Silent Carl.” 
When the cigar-smoking ex-sheriff was a 
newcomer to Congress in 1912, William 
Jennings Bryan, who knew something 
about wagging tongues, advised Hayden 
to hold his. Once, Hayden forgot this 
fatherly advice long enough to get him- 
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self all tangled up. But a Maryland 
congressman, Frederick Talbott, took 
him aside: “You had to say it, didn’t 
you, son. But remember, that speech will 
always be in the record. Some day you 
might want to change it, but you can’t.” 

About the only time Hayden really 
opened up was in the late ’20s. Then, 
with his witty fellow Arizonan Henry 
F. Ashurst, he spent six weeks filibuster- 
ing against the Hoover Dam. 

This week, on Monday, Feb. 28, Silent 
Carl made one of his rare speeches on 
the Senate floor and thereby precipitated 
the Big Filibuster of 1949. This time he 
was not filibustering—he was fighting the 
hoary tactic. As chairman of the Rules 
Committee, he was urging the Senate 
to clamp down on filibusters by shutting 
a wide-open loophole in its rules. His 
proposal; that the Senate make its Rule 
22, which now permits the Senate by a 
two-thirds vote to choke off- debate on 
pending legislation, also apply to motions 
to take up legislation. 

Hayden’s speech, brief enough by Sen- 
ate standards, promptly touched off a fili- 
buster intended to preserve the right to 
filibuster. The Southern bloc’s shrewd, 
tenacious generalissimo, Richard B. Rus- 
sell of Georgia, led nineteen colleagues 
(the entire Southern bloc except Claude 
Pepper of Florida and Estes Kefauver of 
Tennessee) in a_filibuster-to-the-finish. 
“They demand nothing less than abject 
Southern surrender,” Russell fumed. 

With the Southerners resolved to pre- 
serve their main means of halting the 
civil-rights program and maintaining their 
old power, the Fair Deal’s path in Con- 
gress, already rocky, was now further 
impeded by a road block of solid oratory. 





POLICY: 


Through Rosy Glasses 


Henry A. Wallace precipitated one 
verbal battle after another last week 
before the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee. In good post-election form, the 
Progressive Party’s unsuccessful Presiden- 
tial candidate assailed American foreign 
policy as a “deliberate incitement to war.” 
He denounced ‘the Marshall plan as “a 
political weapon in the cold war.” He 
branded the proposed Atlantic pact as 
“a new and most aggressive show of 
force.” Time and again Chairman Sol 
Bloom had to rap his thimble for order. 

But when Wallace let loose an old 
chestnut: “The Russians approach the 
democratic principle through an economic 
dictatorship,” Bloom had enough. “Oh, 
Henry,” he laughed, “stop kidding!” 


‘Atlantic Pact Compromise 


So many drafts of the North Atlantic 
security pact had been written that the 
rhetoricians seemed to have taken over 
from the diplomats. What was needed, 
The Detroit News quipped, was “a phrase 
with a two-way stretch.” Somehow, words 
had to be found which would promise 
American aid to any allies falling victim 
to aggression, yet preserve Congress’s 
constitutional power to declare war.* 

The original European draft for Ar- 
ticle 5 would have pledged signatories 
to “take military and other action forth- 
with” in the event of armed attack on 
any. Robert A. Lovett, former Under Sec- 





*For an opinion, see Ernest K. Lindley’s Wash- 


ington Tides. page 27. 


San Francisco Examiner | 


Kinsey Report: Basketball crowd records at the U. of California 
gym were topped by 2,000 when 9,000 persons, mostly students, 
jammed it to the rafters to hear Dr. Alfred C. Kinsey, author of 
the famous sexual-behavior findings, speak of female sex life. 
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retary of State, had softened the key 
words to: “Take military or other action 
forthwith.” Sens, Tom Connally and Ar- 
thur H, Vandenberg had watered down 
the words to: “Take action forthwith.” 

Last week Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson came up with a compromise 
draft that sounded strong enough and 
weak enough to satisfy almost everybody. 
Its gist (though not its exact words): 
Assist each other in such ways, also if 
necessary with armed force, as would 
seem desirable to defend the North At- 
lantic area. Acheson’s hope: that the 
pact’s final text would be ready for re- 
lease this week. 


WEAPONS: 


New Ways to Kill 


In peace and war, man’s death-dealing 

ingenuity knows no bounds. Last week 
two examples of this scientific destruc- 
tiveness caused minor jitters. 
> At White Sands, N. M., a two-stage 
rocket, made up of a German V-2 rocket 
and the smaller American Wac Corporal, 
soared 250 miles above the earth to set 
a world’s record. The Wac, which was 
launched from the V-2 at a height of 
about 25 miles, penetrated the outer 
reaches of the earth’s atmosphere. “No 
prediction can be made as to the possi- 
bility of hitting a target 5,000 miles 
away,” said Brig. Gen. Philip G. Black- 
more, who commands the White Sands 
Proving Ground. “But even now we can 
fire at a range of hundreds of miles.” 
P In San Jose, Calif., Maj. James M. 
Graham, a lecturing reserve officer, made 
news by announcing that both the 
United States and Russia were in pos- 
session of a secret Nazi death spray, 
Tabun (Newsweek, Dec. 27, 1948). 
A dime-size drop of the almost odorless 
gas, if left on the skin for ten minutes, 
would be absorbed into the blood stream 
and cause death within 24 hours. The 
Army itself professed to be unalarmed, 
pointing out that second-world-war gas 
masks and nonpermeable clothing are 
effective against Tabun. “We know all 
about it—and we have done better,” said 
a spokesman ominously. 


FLORIDA: 


Bookies vs. Budget 


Sprawled in the sun on Florida beaches 
lay tens of thousands of winter vacation- 
ists who never went near the water. Once 
they had finished studying the day’s en- 
tries at Hialeah, they dashed for the 
nearest bookmaker’s cabafia, where they 
checked the latest odds and made their 
bets and where they spent the rest of the 
afternoon waiting for the returns to come 
in over the S. & G. racing syndicate’s* 





*S. for nothing, G. for nothing. 
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Warren: No swindle at the track 


wires. Consequently, they never went 
near Hialeah or Florida’s sixteen other 
racetracks. 

Every time he thought about it, Gov. 
Fuller Warren’s financial (as well as 
moral) sense was outraged. At the race 
track betting was legal and the state 
took its cut—8 per cent of the amount 
wagered. (Track cut: another 7 per 
cent; total 15.) Horse- and dog-racing 
taxes were Florida’s third largest source 
of revenue. Out of them came much of 
the funds to support the 61,000 Floridians 
living on old-age pensions. Several of the 
67 county governments operated almost 
entirely on the share of the racing taxes 
which they received from the state treas- 
ury. 

On the other hand, the bookmakers 
who took bets in the cabafias, in hotel- 
lobby newsstands, and in barbershops, 
saloons, and poolrooms were strictly il- 
legal—and they paid no taxes. Every dol- 
lar that went into their pockets instead 
of into the pari-mutuel machines was the 
state’s 8-cent loss. 

No one knew precisely how much the 
bookies were taking in, but they clearly 
were flourishing. In Miami and Miami 
Beach alone there were 300 of them, and 
some paid as much as $50,000 for the 
season for the cabafias they rented from 
the hotels. The S. & G. syndicate last 
year was estimated to have grossed 
$35,000,000. Despite the greatest mid- 
season tourist rush in the history of Flor- 
ida, the pari-mutuel handles were fall- 
ing off. The race track take was down 
6.9 per cent. 

As 43-year-old Governor Warren saw 
it, the bookies were “swindling the state.” 
\nd the state could ill afford the loss. 
\ssuming office in January, Warren had 
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found himself faced with budget de- 
mands $100,000,000 above the antici- 
pated revenues for the next two years. 

‘Don’t Run Today’: Last week he 
thundered into action. “Tax stealing by 
bookies must stop,” he announced. He 
ordered county sheriffs and constables to 
arrest every bookie they found operating. 
At the same time he directed state bever- 
age inspectors and the hotel commission 
to revoke the licenses of hotels which 
rented cabafas and newsstands to book- 
ies. 

His object: to drive the winter vaca- 
tionists from the beaches to the race 
tracks. 

Unexpectedly, the S. & G. syndicate, 
which offers protection from the police as 
well as the latest results to its clients, 
and in addition lays off bets for them, 
decided to cooperate with the governor 
—at least temporarily. The S. & .G. wire 
ordered: “Don’t run today.” It was the 
syndicate’s way of informing the bookies 


to shut up shop. 


S. & G. figured that Warren’s crack- 
down, like most antigambling crusades, 
would soon peter out. Moreover, there 
was another possibility: Some legislators 
were talking of legalizing off-track bet- 
ting and taxing the bookies. The bookies 
would like that. They would simply be 
paying into the state treasury what they 
already pay the police for protection-- 
and they would be respectable at last. 


BOSTON: 


Hardly a Man Is Now Alive 


So tar as proper Bostonians were con- 
cerned last week, Sunday, Feb, 20, 1949, 
would go down in history as a day which 
was not so proper: 


‘P At staid Symphony Hall 300 ohing and 


ahing women at a recital mobbed Ferruc- 
cio Tagliavini, the tenor who is now the 
defendant in a paternity suit brought by 
Mary Phillips, brunette music student. 
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They forced him to spend an hour hold- 
ing court, autographing programs, and 
accepting presents. 
> At dingy Ruggles Hall in Roxbury an 
overflow crowd of 500 at a Communist- 
sponsored “Freedom Rally” cheered as 
Henry Winston, one of the Red leaders 
now on trial in New York, called his 
indictment “unfair, undemocratic, and 
against all laws of the state and Federal 
constitutions.” 
> At hallowed Faneuil Hall, the historic 
Cradle of Liberty, exactly 43 persons 
clapped politely at the annual Washing- 
ton-Lincoln birthday celebration as Wil- 
liam H. Ohrenberger Jr., senior class 
president of a local high school, spoke 
a tribute to the nation’s first President. 
Aroused by the Bostonians’ behavior, 
Mayor James Michael Curley gasped: “I 
am shocked . . . It seems that people are 
becoming less interested in the , . . great 
heroes who made this country possible.” 
Worried lest “the American people let 
their hard-won freedoms go by default 
to an alien and profane political philoso- 
phy,” he revealed that he had asked 
President Truman to come to Faneuil 
Hall on the Fourth of July. Curley’s hope: 
that the President himself could ginger 
Bostonians’ patriotism. 


John Smith and Wife 


Like Calvin Coolidge’s preacher, The 
Boston Traveler was against sin, By send- 
ing out teams of male and female re- 
porters to register at tourist cabins last 
fall, the paper proved what most people 
had long known: that sin thrived in some 
of them, If its taste was questionable, its 
evidence was not, 

Last week The Traveler chortled with 
big black headlines, 2 inches tall, when 
District Attorney Hugh A, Cregg of Es- 
sex County confirmed its exposés, Aroused 
by “flagrant” violations in “utter contempt 
of the law,” he demanded that local au- 
thorities prosecute fifteen cabin owners 





Boston Post 


Boston: For the Commies, 500; for Tagliavini, 300; for Washington, 43 
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along U.S. Routes 1 and 110 and revoke 
their licenses, The D.A.’s evidence: 

(1) That “tourists” registered under 
such names as Joe Jerk, Harry Truman, 
All Day, Youknow, George Washington, 
Love Snooze, Chicken Dinner, William 
Shakespeare, Oil Man, Gray Hair, Old 
Customer, Crook Neck, Zoppo, Flat Nose, 
Cold Bed, Small Man, Little Mustache, 
One Hour, and Gold Tooth, 

(2) That cabins often operated on a 
“hot bed” basis (example: one cabin was 
rented four times in one night—at 12:30, 
8, 5, and 7:15). 

(3) That the clients, far from being 
genuine tourists, came mostly in cars 
bearing Massachusetts license plates and 
included many regular customers, among 
them a Haverhill man who registered 47 
times within a few months. 


SOCIAL SECURITY: 
Adding 20,000,000? 


If Harry S. Truman’s goal was to build 
an “insurance state,” the two ‘social-se- 
curity bills he sent last week to Chair- 
man Robert L. Doughton of the House 
Ways and Means Committee were a 
giant step in the proper direction. Studi- 
ously avoiding endorsement, Doughton 
dutifully introduced them, along with a 
letter from the President asking that the 
bills be submitted “as a basis for con- 
sideration and discussion.” And _ they 
would be discussed aplenty before any 
part of the 143-page H.R. 2893 or the 
seventeen-page H.R. 2892 became the 
law of the land. 

The two bills in combination would 
make “cradle to grave” security more 
than a theory in the United States: 
P H.R. 2893 would add 20,000,000 peo- 
ple to the 30,000,000 now covered by 
the present act. It would include farmers 
and farm laborers, small businessmen, 
professional people, self-employed per- 
sons, domestics, employes of nonprofit 
institutions, government employes, and 
members of the armed forces—as well as 
industrial and white-collar workers. 
> Tax rates would be doubled, from 1 to 
2 per cent. They would be paid on the 
first $4,800 of income, instead of only 
the first $3,000. Actual taxes on the high- 
er figure would increase from $30 to $96. 
> Old-age benefits would be approxi- 
mately doubled (see chart). Maximum 
monthly benefits would be increased 
from $85 to $150. 
>» The retirement age for women em- 
ployes, widows, and wives would be 
dropped from 65 to 60 years. 
> Disability insurance, a new wrinkle, 
would provide benefits running from $8 
to $45 weekly for short periods of illness. 
Where the period exceeded six months 
it would be considered a permanent dis- 
ability, with benefits equal to those 
granted at retirement. 
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> Under H.R. 2892 Federal financial aid, 
which now covers merely the aged, the 
blind, and dependent children, would be 
extended to all needy persons. This “home 
relief’ would be administered by the 
states, with the national Treasury con- 
tributing 40 to 75 per cent of the cost, 
the amount to be in inverse proportion 
to the state’s per capita wealth. 

Few Cheers: The reaction of Con- 
gress to the revolutionary extension, 
which would raise the public’s social- 
security bill from $1,800,000,000 annual- 
ly to an estimated $6,000,000,000, ranged 
from a quiet lack of enthusiasm to out- 
right hostility. There was _ bipartisan 
agreement that neither farmers nor house- 
wives would tolerate the niggling book- 


their 1948 platforms. But if the first in- 
dications of Congressional temper were 
correct, the end result would be far 
from a “womb to tomb” program. 


DEPARTMENTS: 


Hoover on State 


Dean Acheson, private citizen, Wash- 
ington attorney, and onetime Under Sec- 
retary of both Treasury and State, la- 
bored long and hard through 1947 and 
1948 as unpaid vice chairman of Herbert 
Hoovers Commission on Organization 
of the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment. Sworn in as Secretary of State 
last Jan. 21, he still pulled his oar as a 
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keeping required to include tarm labor 
and domestics under social security. 
There was little predisposition to in- 
crease payroll taxes drastically at this 
time. 

The sharpest criticism was directed 
at the “home relief” bill. It was the be- 
ginning of a “welfare state” which would 
“subsidize all of those people who may 
be considered needy by some govern- 
ment bureau,” said Sen. Robert A. Taft. 
“Perfectly silly,” said Rep. Roy O. 
Woodruff, Michigan GOP member of 
the Ways and Means Committee. Only 
House Democratic leader John W. Mc- 
Cormack was optimistic. “There is no 
question but the major part of the Presi- 
dent’s program will be adopted,” he 
predicted. 

That Congress would increase the 
scope of social security to include 10,- 
000,000 new persons and increase its 
benefits seemed fairly certain. Both major 
political parties were committed to it in 








commissioner while directing his own 
office at the State Department. Last 
week Commissioner Acheson, together 
with the rest of the Hoover group, ad- 
vised Secretary Acheson how his depart- 
ment should be revamped from top to 
bottom: 

> “The State Department should be or- 
ganized so that the Secretary of State. 
legally and practically, is in command 
of the department and the Foreign Serv- 
ice, so that the line of command .. . to 
the lowest level is clear and unencum- 
bered, and so that the Secretary of State 
is provided with adequate staff services.” 
> The Foreign Service and the State De- 
partment, now separate, should be amal- 
gamated to remove-the present “serious 
unrest and bad feeling.” 

> To permit the “fixing of responsibility” 
and prevent “undesirable duplication,” 
the department’s hierarchy should be re- 
formed. Beneath the Secretary and 
Under Secretary, who now have “little 
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time for thoughtful and considered re- 
flection,” should be two new Deputy 
Under Secretaries, for policy and for ad- 
ministration, and eight assistant secre- 
taries. 

> Normally the State Department 
“should not be given responsibility for 
the operation of specific programs, 
whether overseas or at home.” With 
Acheson and Defense Secretary James 
Forrestal abstaining, the Hoover. com- 
mission urged that the Army continue 
to administer occupied areas. 

> “One particular obstacle which should 
be frankly faced is the traditionally sus- 
picious attitude of the Congress” toward 
foreign problems. Its basis: that foreign 
affairs are “usually troublesome and irri- 
tating,” that they “of necessity” must 
often be conducted secretly, and that 
the personnel involved are frequently 
felt to be “primarily concerned with tea 
parties and striped pants.” One “serious 
trouble breeder” between Congress and 
the Executive “is the constitutional re- 
quirement of a two-thirds Senate vote 
for the confirmation of treaties,” which 
automatically “encourages circumvention 
by the Executive.” 

Secretary Acheson hadn’t waited for 
the official publication of Commissioner 
Acheson’s suggestions before beginning 
to put them into effect. At long last, if 
Congress was willing, a twentieth-cen- 
tury America would have its foreign af- 
fairs handled by a_twentieth-century 
State Department. 


Hoover on Agriculture 


Just about every synonym for “con- 
fusion” was hurled at the Agriculture De- 
partment last week by the Hoover com- 
mission. The department’s rapid growth 
in staff from 22,000 to 82,000 and in 
annual budget from $25,800,000 to 
$834,000,000 in twenty years, the com- 
mission said, had resulted in: (1) “unnec- 
essary diffusion of authority,” (2) “dupli- 
cations, overlappings, and often conflict- 
ing policies,” (3) organization amounting 
to no more than “loose confederation,” 
(4) “uncoordinated agencies,” and (5) a 
budgetary system having the “cumula- 
tive effect of obscuring bureau expendi- 
tures and of promoting waste.” 

The gist of the Hoover recommenda- 
tions: that there be “more concentration 
in the responsibility of direction” of the 
department’s work and a “thorough over- 
haul” of its field organization. 

On the smoking potato of farm price 
supports, the Hoover commission was not 
so outspoken as its task force, which 
condemned fixed price supports and en- 
dorsed the flexible program embodied in 
the Hope-Aiken Act, passed by the Re- 
publican 80th Congress, as a “step in the 
right direction.” The commission merely 
urged price supports be “operated on a 
stand-by, rather than a continuous basis.” 
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Foree and the Atlantic Pact 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


REFERENCE to the use of armed 
force has been restored to the 
proposed North Atlantic security pact. 
It is not as forthright as the original 
text, but appears to have repaired at 
least part of the damage done by a 
strange eruption of timidity among 
the leaders of the Senate. 
The North Atlantic pact 
has been under considera- 
tion for nearly a year. It 
was proposed in the first in- 
stance as a regional defen- 
sive alliance. It was never 
thought of as anything else. 
It has no other justification. 
It would bind each of its 
signatories to regard an ag- 
gression against one as an 
aggression against all. Such 
a pledge is meaningless if it does not 
imply willingness to use armed force 
against the aggressor. Then why 
should anyone boggle at a specific 
commitment to take military action? 


HE objections informally raised in 

the Senate had two bases, one po- 
litical, the other constitutional. Re- 
garding the first, it was said that an 
explicit promise to employ armed 
force would frighten portions of the 
American public and provoke organ- 
ized opposition in the Senate. Clearly, 
it is desirable that the pact should be 
ratified with reasonable promptness 
and by an overwhelming vote. Con- 
sidering, however, how many Senate 
isolationists were repudiated last year, 
one may doubt that the survivors of 
that group are an important force. 

The second objection turns on the 
power to declare war. It is argued that 
the Senate, by a treaty, cannot compel 
Congress as a whole—either this Con- 
gress or a future one—to declare war. 
That is so. But does this mean that the 
United States cannot, in time of peace, 
contract an alliance? 

No such prohibition was in the 
minds of the framers of the Constitu- 
tion. The debates at the convention 
and the text of the Constitution itself 
indicate that the treatymaking power 
was intended to embrace the power to 
conclude alliances. Indeed, when the 
Constitution was drafted and adopted, 
we had an alliance with France, made 
under the Articles“of Confederation. 
Article VI, Section 2, of the Constitu- 





tion was carefully phrased to reaffirm 
this obligation, the words being: “all 
treaties made, or which shall be made 
under the authority of the United 
States, shall be the supreme law of 
the land.” 

At the Constitutional Convention it 
was first proposed to give Congress 
the power to “make” war. 
The word was changed to 
“declare” for the specific 
purpose of enabling the 
Executive to repel attacks. 
This and other pertinent 
points are brought out in a 
recent memorandum by Os- 
car Cox, wartime counsel to 
the Lend-Lease Administra- 
tion, and two of his col- 
leagues. Admittedly, a future 
administration or Congress might de- 
fault on the pledge. So might a future 
Cabinet or Parliament or any of the 
other signatories. But the commitment 
to use armed torce to repel aggression 
can be made as solid as any other 
which reaches into the future. 

It is vital that no doubt be lett any- 
where about the readiness of the 
United States to employ military force 
in case of aggression against any of the 
signatories. For the North Atlantic 
pact is designed to serve as a deter- 
rent to war. And only the United 
States has the strength to make overt 
aggression a deadly risk for the Soviet 
Union. 


r the pact itself is less explicit than 
I it should be about the use of armed 
force, the defect probably can be rem- 
edied: by the practical measures 
planned to coordinate and strengthen 
the military defenses of the signatory 
states. These comprise the gift of 
weapons to some of the Western Eu- 
ropean partners and the creation of a 
joint staff and military plan. In addi- 
tion, the Combined (United States- 
British) Chiefs of Staff, set up during 
the war, will be retained, since the 
military relationship between these 
two nations has become especially in- 
timate and they must deal with prob- 
lems extending well beyond the North 
Atlantic area. Such measures may 
demonstrate more convincingly than 
any quantity or arrangement of words 
our intention to reply with force to 
armed aggression. 
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ucH has been written in recent 
M months about what strategic air 
power did or did not accomplish in the 
second world war and what it might ac- 
complish in a future war, Through most 
of these judgments there runs a false 
premise regarding the nature, function, 
and operational effectiveness of strate- 
gic air power. This misconception seems 
to arise from an underevaluation of two 
prime necessities for success in modern 
war: first, control of the air as the es- 
sential condition for the advance of all 
forces; second, strategic use of air pow- 
er as the means to gain that control 
against an enemy equipped with equal, 
or nearly equal, replacement capacity. 
So it would seem timely to cite a few 
pertinent facts of the air war in Europe. 
At the time we entered the war, Ger- 
many occupied all of Western Europe 
except Switzerland, Sweden, Spain, 
Portugal, and the British Isles; also, the 
area from the Baltic to the Aegean and 
eastward into Russia. Except for the 
RAF’s historic defense of Britain, the 
Luftwaffe reigned unchallenged over 
that vast territory. The Germans had 
fortified and mined the Western coasts 
of the continent. 


HE generally accepted thesis of the 
Allied commanders at that time was 
: that a cross-channel assault on the Con- 
. tinent could not possibly succeed in the 
face of the overwhelming enemy air 
power protecting entrenched German 
ground forces, Allied control of the air 
was therefore prerequisite to the all-out 
surface offensive to break Germany’s 
military power, The assignment to de- 
stroy the German air force was of 
commanding urgency, These conditions 
established the special role of our stra- 
tegic air force in the war. 

Experience gained by the RAF, and 
; later by the AAF, in light daytime 
bombing attacks against military targets 
in occupied France resulted in one im- 
portant conclusion: the Luftwaffe 
avoided combat and would not commit 
its fighters in decisive air battles against 
bombers making shallow penetrations 
under heavy fighter protection. 

It was found that the only way to 
draw the German air force up to com- 
bat was to attack sensitive targets, 
which were for the most part deep in 
Germany. When the American heavy 
bombers, the B-17s and the B-24s, with 
accompanying fighters, began deep 
penetration to the targets essential to 
Germany’s war effort, they were met by 
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fierce resistance. In the many air battles 
of the ensuing months our aircraft losses 
were heavy but replaceable. The Ger- 
man losses were also heavy, but they 
were not so easily replaced. Not one of 
our bombing missions was turned back 
by enemy action, 

In the fateful winter of 1943-44 the 
weather conditions in Western Europe 
were unusually bad 
for air operations. 
Visual bombing 
was limited to rela- 
tively clear days; 
but the advent of 
the radar sighting 
device permitted 
an adequate degree 
of accuracy in bad 
weather and thus 
stepped up the in- 
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tensity and success of air operations. 
Also, Germany’s fighter losses due to 


weather began to mount. When the 
German High Command realized the 
significance of these daylight bombing 
attacks in 1943, it ordered immediate 
increase of fighter production. But these 
orders were nullified by our bombing of 
German aircraft industries, coupled with 
the heavy fighter losses from our at- 
tacks on other vital targets. 

All of these operations took place 
prior to D Day and the subsequent de- 
velopment of our tactical air force. We 
considered that we had gained control 
of the air when our losses dropped be- 
low 2 per cent early in May 1944. The 
result of this air supremacy was that 
when our ground forces stormed the 
beaches of Normandy, there was no 
German air force to contest the landing. 
Consequently, our fighters were not 
needed to form a protective umbrella 
over the surface forces and could be 
used almost exclusively as fighter-bomb- 
ers against enemy troops. Our armies 
were thus assured of freedom of move- 
ment by day or night, whereas the 
German troops were continuously har- 
ried by our fighters. Air reconnaissance 
was open to us but denied to the enemy. 
These advantages, so necessary to sur- 
face advance, were gained through the 
strategic use of air power to destroy the 
German air force. 

Further payoff of control of the air 
was the relative freedom with which 
our strategic bombing forces attacked 
the German synthetic-oil refineries. The 
decisive effect of these attacks was ap- 
parent in the autumn of 1944, and con- 
firmed later by interrogation of German 
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commanders. Lack of oil grounded the 
German air force and caused the virtual 
immobilization of the German mech- 
anized forces, Meanwhile, our own 
ground-air team achieved a freedom 
of movement hitherto unknown, 

As for the over-all effect of our bomb- 
ing on Germany, the United States Stra- 
tegic Bombing Survey (a disinterested 
group of civilians appointed by the 
President and reporting to him) has this 
to say: “The German experience sug- 
gests that even a first-class military 
power—rugged and resilient as Germany 
was—can not live long under full-scale 
and free exploitation of air weapons 
over the heart of its territory.” 

In considering the role of fighters as 
escort for bombers on deep penetrations 
in the event of another war, several 
factors must be kept in mind. We en- 
tered the second world war without a 
strategic bombing force in being. We 
started operations in a piecemeal fash- 
ion. This slow build-up of force gave 
the enemy time to build up his defenses. 
Had we had sufficient bombers to crip- 
ple the German aircraft and oil indus- 
tries in the initial attacks, we might have 
gained control of the air at that time. 
Since the end of the war, strategic 
bombers have continued to advance in 
effectiveness—in speed, range, operating 
altitude, and weight-carrying capacity. 
The destruction caused by one atom 
bomb is the equivalent of that caused by 
the conventional bombload of hundreds 
of bombers. The improvement in radar 
bombing technique enables bombers, 
under conditions prohibiting successful 
fighter interception, to achieve an ac- 
curacy comparable to the best visual 
bombing. Because of these advances, 
the long-range bomber is no longer as 
dependent on fighter protection as it 
was in the last war. 


HETHER or not political and indus- 
trial centers should be targets for 
long-range bombers in another war 
would be a decision not to be made by 
the air commander in the field. Like- 
wise, the decision as to the use of atom 
bombs would be made by our civilian 
leaders, as it was in 1945. The mere 
existence of atom bombs, however, mag- 
nifies the vital need for Control of the 
Air; to permit the coordinated opera- 
tions of all land, sea, and air forces 
essential for victory. 
It is earnestly to be hoped that this 
lesson, learned by hard experience, will 
not be forgotten, 
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Shop Refreshed ... Have a Coke 


When you shop, you pause—first at one shelf, then another. 
Make one stop the pause that refreshes with an ice-cold 
bottle of Coca-Cola... and shop refreshed. 
Make another stop where you see handy six-bottle cartons 
on display, and take some with you. 


It’s the way to be refreshed at home. 


COPYRIGHT 1949, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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A new sense 


Four favorite liners — sailing fortnightly 
to the entire Mediterranean 


HESE GAY, friendly American ves- 
Tce with their clublike atmos- 
phere and countless comforts, are 
truly “ships of tomorrow.” People 
like them because they are so amaz- 
ingly complete. 


All cabins are outside amidships — 
sitting rooms by day, bedrooms at 
night—each with private bath. Over- 
size downy berths are visible only at 
sleeping time. 


Private veranda deck staterooms 
. family suites . .. two and three- 
berth rooms. Individually controlled 





BOSTON e@ 


PHILADELPHIA @ 


BALTIMORE 


air conditioning. One class accommo- 
dations only —first class. 


Enjoy all or part of the 45-day 
round trip which covers 12,000 miles 
... with 29 days in the Mediterranean 

.. calling at 10 ports on 3 continents. 
* * * 


S. S. EXCALIBUR, S.S. EXOCHORDA, 
S. S. EXETER, S. S. EXCAMBION . 

a sailing every other Tuesday from New 
York to Marseilles, Naples, Alexandria, 
Beirut, Alexandria, Piraeus, Naples, 
Leghorn, Genoa, Marseilles, returning 
to New York via Boston. 


Consult your Travel Agent or 


AMERICAN ExXpPorT LINES 


39 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


@ WASHINGTON @ NORFOLK 


Life at sea ts friendly... 


on the new “4 ACES” 





of 





The Smoking Room—popular, attractive. 





@ DETROIT @ CHICAGO e@ = SAN FRANCISCO 
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Frustration at the Festive Board 


The long buffet table held choice 


Astrakhan caviar, Baltic smoked salmon,” 


marinated herring, sardines, salad, suck- 
ling pig, roast beef, and ham. Sweet 
South Siberian champagne and Donetz 
Basin sparkling wine fizzed in wide 
glasses. Small, short-stemmed glasses 
were filled time after time with ice-cold, 
clean-tasting vodka. Red carpets covered 
the floors and crystal chandeliers gleamed 
in the dark-paneled rooms of the Ceci- 
lienhof, onetime palace of the German 
crown prince at Potsdam. 

It should have been a good party. In 
previous years nearly a thousand guests 
had always turned out to enjoy the hos- 
pitality of the Russian Berlin command 
on the Feb. 23 celebration of Red Army 
Day (now called Soviet Armed Forces 
Day). But the cold war is on a person- 
to-person basis in Berlin, and last week 
the three Western commanders pointedly 
stayed away. They merely sent the heads 
of the Western military missions attached 
to Soviet headquarters to make a formal 
appearance. The invitations read from 
5 to 7, and most of the Western guests 
left by 7. Only the Russians and the satel- 
lites stayed on until midnight to wind 
up these strictly behind-the-Iron Cur- 
tain ceremonies that had begun earlier in 
the day when some 2,000 young soldiers 
tramped through the bomb-pocked Bran- 
denburg Gate to lay wreaths on the 
somber Red Army memorial. 

The Red Army anniversary showed 
how the East-West conflict had affected 
even individual relations. And it had still 
another and deeper significance. For it 
was just one year ago that the Commu- 
nists made their most pretentious and 
aggressive move since the end of the war 
by taking control of Czechoslovakia. 
Through the Western world ran a shock 
of frustration and fear. This soon pro- 
duced effective counteraction, particu- 
larly against internal Communism in 
France and Italy. The airlift mastered 
the Berlin blockade. The Atlantic secur- 
ity pact took shape and even exposed 
Norway—and probably Denmark—ignored 
Russian threats and planned to join, 

Now it was the Soviets’ turn for frus- 
tration—except in the Far East. Perhaps 
that was why a guest leaving the Ceci- 
lienhof party heard a Russian whistling a 
tune from the Russo-Japanese war called 
“In the Wilds of Manchuria.” 


Caution Balances Threats 


“The ruling circles of the United 
States, which seek to establish their world 
domination by force, pursue a policy of 
aggression and of unleashing a new war. 
In these conditions, the Soviet armed 
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forces must indefatigably maintain con- 
stant combat preparedness on a high 
level.” 

In these words Marshal Nicolai A. 
Bulganin, Soviet Armed Forces Minister, 
conferred on the United States the in- 
vidious distinction of being the only 
power mentioned in his Feb, 23 order of 
the day celebrating the 3lst anniversary 
of the Red Army. His words reflected 
what most diplomats consider the defeat 
and retreat of the Soviets in Europe dur- 
ing the past year. Washington and Lon- 
don now strongly feel that for the time 
being the danger of the Soviets precipi- 
tating war has passed. The Soviets still 
have the problem of Tito to solve while 
the satellites have given Moscow as many 





hangovers as come from the slivowitz 
drunk by the stubborn, intractable in- 
habitants (see page 32). 

Lendon Analysis: The following 
analysis of this happy ‘turn of events is 
sent by Fred Vanderschmidt, chief of 
Newsweek's London bureau. It repre- 
sents the consensus of London informants, 
who have on past performance shown the 
ability to put themselves inside the Soviet 
mentality. 

The Russians do not know how to 
handle the situation as it has steadily de- 
veloped against them. Looking back over 
the past year, observers have no doubt 
the Russians were confident they could 
progressively extend their Prague pattern 
of internal conquest. Instead they suffered 


a series of setbacks that has made them 
nervous although London informants hes- 
itate to believe Moscow is as yet fright- 
ened for the security of the Soviet home- 
land, Nevertheless, the Kremlin may well 
have become wary lest Russia’s dangerous 
cold-war tactics bring a forceful counter- 
attack from the West. 

It is now a conviction. of both Ameri- 
can and British insiders that, if the West- 
ern Powers can overcome their minor dif- 
ferences, peace can be maintained for a 
long period, The best minds do not be- 
lieve Russia will make further overt moves 
against any single European nation in the 
near future, They think it will revert to 
the “workers of the world” propaganda 
in an effort to sap the strength of the 
nationalistic Leftist movements, 

In this respect the daring statements 
made by Maurice Thorez, Palmiro Togli- 
atti, and Harry Pollitt, French, Italian, 
and British Communist leaders, are re- 
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Conqueror’s gate: The Soviet Army celebrates its anniversary in Berlin 


garded as tipoffs. All three said, in effect, 
that their parties would be expected to 
side with the Soviet Army. Each spoke as 
a Communist first and a Frenchman or 
Italian or Briton second. They thereby 
tacitly admitted the failure of the Red 
campaign to use nationalism to advance 
Communism. 

It is realized the Swedes are afraid 
Norway’s collaboration with the West 
will cause the Soviets to occupy Finland. 
But in London it’s thought the Finns 
know how to take care of themselves. 
Besides, the Russians may well fear that 
aggression against Finland would touch 
off the American trigger finger. One Brit- 
ish diplomat, recently in Scandinavia, 
was asked tremulously what would hap- 
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pen to Finland. He replied; “You know 
what happened to the girl who wore black 
wool stockings to the party? Nothing.” 

Two current situations are being 
watched closely for confirmation of sus- 
pected Russian intentions. The first is the 
Austrian treaty discussions in London. 
On Feb. 24, when Yugoslav Deputy 
Foreign Minister Ales Bebler presented 
the Yugoslavs’ cautious “compromise” 
proposals for a settlement with Austria, 
the Soviet representative, Georgi Zaru- 
bin, didn’t say a word. It is known that 
the Yugoslavs fear the Russians may pre- 


tend to back their claims and then sud- 
denly withdraw support and denounce 
them as the tools of the Western war- 
mongers. 

The second is the Berlin situation. It is 
now believed the Russians would wel- 
come a face-saving currency formula per- 
mitting them to lift the blockade. Some 
well-informed London diplomats think 
such a solution is inevitable sooner or 
later, to be followed in due course by a 
meeting of the four-power Council of 
Foreign Ministers. It is reported that 
Yves Chataigneau, French envoy to Mos- 


cow, has already conferred with Foreign 
Minister Molotoff on subjects to be con- 
sidered in an East-West settlement. 


BULGARIA: 


Grapes of Terror 


The Rev. Nikola Mihailoff wiped away 
the tears streaming down his face and 
sobbed: “I advise all waverers to go to 
the state security police for reeducation.” 
Then, alternately weeping and shouting, 
the head of the Baptist Church in Bul- 





How the U.S. Plans to Keep Tito at Odds With the Kremlin 


Cold-war strategists in London and 
Washington alike are convinced the Rus- 
sians will make no move that might 
lead to war so long as Tito’s Yugoslavia 
threatens their Balkan flank. Maintain- 
ing Tito as a Soviet problem thus be- 
comes a No. 1 strategic priority for the 
West. Edward Weintal, Newsweex dip- 
lomatic correspondent, here gives a pre- 
view of the still secret Anglo-American 
plans for working out a deal to keep 
Tito out of line with the Kremlin. 


The United States Government has de- 
cided to resume normal trade relations 
with Marshal Tito and to remove Yugo- 
slavia’s economic disabilities arising from 
its former status as a Soviet satellite. As a 
first step, strategic commodities on the 
so-called 1-B list whose export to East- 
ern Europe is prohibited are to be made 
available to Yugoslavia immediately. If 
the experiment is successful, this is to be 
followed by permission to ship some 
1-A items. These include scarce raw 
materials, machinery, aircraft, and mu- 
nitions. For the time being, Yugo- 
slavia is expected to pay cash for its 
purchases. 

The action is based on a new American 
policy recently drafted by State Depart- 
ment experts. This has been approved by 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson and 
is now being coordinated with the Brit- 
ish. The main principles: 
> Tito’s value as a successful challenger 
of Soviet power in Eastern Europe must 
completely override ideological consider- 
ations. An influential State Department 
section attempted to argue that rather 
than strengthen him the United States 
should further weaken Tito’s hold on 
Yugoslavia and aim toward introduction 
of a genuinely democratic government. 
This section was overruled on the ground 
that any present Western support for the 
followers of the late Gen. Draja Mik- 
hailovich would merely play into Rus- 
sian hands. 
> No political conditions are to be at- 
tached to economic concessions. The 
State Department does not intend to let 
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Tito use “American blackmail” as an ex- 
cuse for, or a price of, patching up his 
differences with Moscow. 

It is up to the Yugoslavs themselves to 
decide the timing of their reorientation 
toward the West. Cavendish Cannon, 
United States ambassador in Belgrade, 
has been instructed to listen to any pro- 
posals the Yugoslavs may make but to re- 





International 


Hoxha: Between Tito and Stalin 


frain from encouraging them or suggest- 
ing how relations could be improved still 
further. 

Cooperation Model: Two factors 
have influenced the shaping of the new 
policy. The first is that Ales Bebler, the 
fiery Yugoslav Deputy Foreign Minister 
who used to outdo Andrei Vyshinsky him- 
self in anti-American vituperation, has 
been remarkably tractable during the 
current Austrian peace negotiations in 
London. Bebler has talked long and inti- 
mately with Foreign Secretary Bevin and 


with American officials in London. State 
Department officials deny anything but 
the Austrian peace treaty has been men- 
tioned during their talks, The British are 
noncommittal about theirs, But top Yugo- 
slav diplomats in Washington and Lon- 
don are well aware Bebler has been chosen 
as spokesman of a Yugoslav school of 
thought which now believes it is Yugo- 
slavia’s current destiny to serve as a 
“model of East-West cooperation.” 

The second factor is the situation in 
Albania. Reports from Tirana indicate 
that following a purge of all pro-Tito 
elements and the arrival of some 3,000 
Soviet technicians and officers the coun- 
try is seething. One authoritative report 
goes as far as to say that within the last 
week government troops have been 
sent northward to the Drin valley to 
quell a revolt against Premier Enver 
Hoxha, Europe’s youngest, handsomest, 
and dumbest dictator. Tito is expected 
to aid his followers in Albania. If they 
succeed, the elimination of Soviet in- 
fluence from both countries would fur- 
ther undermine Russian strategy. 

As a corollary to the improvement of 
Tito-American relations, new restrictions 
are being planned on trade with the 
Soviet Union and its satellites. The ECA 
has helped make London independent of 
Eastern European supplies and the Brit- 
ish Cabinet has now decided to with- 
hold from Eastern Europe any commodi- 
ties of even remote strategic value, as 
well as the sterling with which they 
could be purchased. Under conditions of 
strictest secrecy the United States, Brit- 
ain, and the Marshall-plan countries are 
preparing a comprehensive list of stra- 
tegic commodities whose export is to be 
prohibited. New arrangements are to be 
made for watching abnormally large 
quantities of eastbound nonstrategic ma- 
terials to prevent stockpiling by Eastern 
European countries. The Marshall-plan 
countries are to be told, however, that 
none of the new restrictions are to appl) 
to Yugoslavia or to Finland as long as the 
friendly Fagerholm government remains 
in power. 
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PLACE DE LA CONCORDE, site famous in French history, lies at the foot of the sweep- 
ing Champs-Elysees. At its northwest corner is the U. S. consulate. Across the Seine 
is Chamber of Deputies; beyond: Invalides (where Napoleon lies) and Eiffel Tower. 


That Thrilling Holiday in 


France—The Land That Knows No “Season” 





TAKE YOUR CAR or get one there. 
Extra gas ration. Good roads, lovely coun- 
try-side. Moderately priced hotels en route. 





commen smi, 6 i 
STRASBOURG’S architecturally lovely 
cathedral, in Alsace-Lorraine. Enjoy foie 
&ras, scenery, old customs and costumes. 





MONTMARTRE, gay playground of all 
the world, center of café night life. 
Paris-after-dark is excitingly carefree. 


FRANCE 


You’ve long dreamed of it— why not go this year? 


Plan your holiday around France and build memories that will last a life- 
time! The advantageous franc gives greatest values in travel. Enjoy France’s 
culture, her exciting foods. France is every American’s ‘‘second country.” 





CHATEAU D’USSE The courtly days lin- 
ger on. Enjoy France’s hospitable prov- 
inces and people. See the great chateaux 
and gardens, local fairs and festivals. 





FOOD AND SERVICE are unsurpassed. 
Taste coq au vin or escargots de Bour- 


gogne. The regional specialties, with the 
proper wines, have extra savor on the spot. 


For reservations and information see your friendly travel agent. 
For booklets, maps, etc. write Dept. W1, Box 221, New York 10 


FRENCH NATIONAL TOURIST OFFICE 


A service agency of the M inisiry of Public Works, Transportation and Tourism 
NEW YORK + CHICAGO + LOS ANGELES + SAN FRANCISCO + MONTREAL 


“‘TRAVEL BUILDS TRADE AND AIDS PEACE” 
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garia went on for three hours to 
confess a criminal career as a black- 
market money-changer and Anglo- 
American spy. “Give me a chance 
to correct my errors,” he begged. 
“Never in Bulgaria’s history was 
there so much religious freedom as 
now. The workers are building a 
new world, a happy world . 
Christians and Communists will 
understand each other in the near- 
est future.” ; 
Thus the trial of fifteen Bulgarian 
Protestant churchmen opened last 
week under a heroic mural of the 
blind goddess of justice in the high- 
ceilinged, marble Solemn Hall of 
the Palace of Justice in Sofia. The 
defendants had already confessed 
their so-called crimes, some dating 
back twenty years, in more than 
2,260 handwritten pages. Now, each 
accompanied by an armed guard, 
they were put on public exhibition. 
The Western newspapermen sitting 
in the press gallery behind the 
dock found their confessions a 
weird and sad parody of the trial 
of Cardinal Mindszenty in Hungary 
three weeks before. Examples: 
> A small, crippled man, the Rev. 
Yanko Ivanoff, Methodist Church 
head, spent six and a half hours on 
a confession that went back to his child- 
hood: “My father was a member of the 
Democratic Party and left his mark on 
me ... When I was arrested, I came 
face to face for the first time in my life 
with Communists in power . . . These 
people sat next to me to converse with 
me, to convince me ... that I must 
open my heart and speak . . . When I 
was giving my testimony . . . I mentioned 
that I had not eaten any grapes. Immedi- 
ately . . . grapes were brought to me.” 
> The Rev. Vassil Ziapkoff, pastor of the 
First Evangelical Church in Sofia and 
the principal defendant, stood at the bar 
in his gray winter coat. His tall, thin 
figure shook with hysterical sobs: “I 
sinned. I committed many great crimes 
...asaresul’ of the Americanism in me. 
Comrades, judges, what will you do with 
me—a heap of dust or a new man... 
Death and resurrection! . . . This trial, 
this evolution in me, is the return to 
life through the state security police.” 


BRITAIN: + 


Socialism on the March 


From the corner of Sinclair Road and 
Addison Gardens the bleak, unkempt 
brick houses of Hammersmith in West 
London curve away wall against wall in 
four drab directions, On the afternoon of 
Feb, 23 the intersection was lined with 
determined citizens, mostly housewives 
and mostly Tories. But one small femi- 
nine phalanx carried yellow Labor hand- 
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Defiance: Jews in Berlin, demonstrating 
against the portrayal of Fagin in the Brit- 
ish film of Dickens's “Oliver Twist,” melo- 
dramatically dare armed police to shoot. 


bills. They bore the picture of Tom Wil- 
liams, Socialist candidate for Parliament 
in last week’s Hammersmith by-election, 
the 48th singe Labor’s 1945 general- 
election landslide. A faded Union Jack 
sprouted on one sidewalk. From a bal- 
cony half a block down the street, Labor 
householders hastily unfurled the red flag 
of Socialism. 

Pink and Placid: Up sped a little 
cavalcade, a black open car preceded by 
a newsreel van with a tripod on the roof. 
The spectators closed in on it. The stal- 
wart old figure of Winston Churchill, 
bundled in a black coat decorated with a 
huge blue rosette, emerged in the ton- 
neau. His face was pink and placid. 
Without removing his squarish black hat, 
he began to speak rapidly. “Good old 
Winnie!” the Tories shouted. “Wot’s 
your policy?” jeered hecklers. 

This was stop No. 1 on the great man’s 
election-eve tour of the South Hammer- 
smith constituency in support of An- 
thony Fell, the Tory candidate. By the 
time for No. 3, at a river-front cul-de-sac 
bordered by faded villas of the once 
wealthy, Churchill was in his old fine 
form. Obviously stung by the jubilant 
Socialist charges that he had abandoned 
the attack on socialized medicine, he 
snorted that he had devised social bene- 
fits for Britons before the present Labor 
leaders existed and added: “Indeed, these 
very leaders are the products of our own 
social reform—one of the least satisfactory 
features of our efforts.” 

Thus did the Tories make their su- 








preme bid to take from Labor a 
truly marginal constituency re- 
garded as a bellwether for next 
years general election. Labor 
fought the Hammersmith election 
along lines it is certain to use in 
the national campaign. Socialist 
M.P.’s poured into the constituency 
to orate in glowing terms of Social- 
ism’s “fair shares” benefits—cheap, 
subsidized food, free medical care, 
free false teeth, and free spectacles, 
family cash allowances, and ful] 
employment. The Tories dwelt 
heavily on onerous Socialist con- 
trols and restrictions and the lack 
of new housing in the constituency. 
On Feb. 24 Labor won by 1,613 
votes, less than half the 1945 mar- 


gin but nevertheless a decisive 
majority. 
Significance-- 


South Hammersmith probably 
provided an accurate barometer ot 
how Britain would vote in a general 
election held now. Despite reports 
of a “snap election,” the govern- 
ment has no present intention of 
calling for one before 1950. It is 
confident that it can retain or 
even increase its popular support 
by plugging away at the glories 
of a social-welfare state. 

These issues have the Tories in a 
quandary. Churchill called off his prom- 
ised House of Commons attack on the 
colossal expenditures for socialized medi- 
cine, food subsidies, etc., lest it be inter- 
preted as an assault on the highly popu- 
lar principles of a national health service. 
Laborites made tremendous capital of his 
retreat. Moreover, the Tories have so far 
been unable to devise any program to 
rival the “something for nothing” Social- 
ist appeal. This has proved particularly 
attractive to young working-class Britons. 
They are becoming used to the feeling 
that the state will take care of them, come 
what may. To them, Churchill is a re- 
actionary old has-been. 

In their enthusiasm for social welfare, 
few Labor supporters listen to the quiet 
warnings that British productivity has 
ceased to rise, that exports may soon fail 
to sell abroad, and that the vast social- 
service expenditures will smother the na- 
tional income (in the coming year, the 
health service alone will. cost more than 
$1,000,000,000). Knowledgeable Britons 
also are well aware of the continued 
British dependence on Marshall aid. 


Out of Turn 


Christopher Mayhew, a British Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
and representative on the United Nations 
Economic and Social Council, is tall, 
handsome, and only 33. He has a fine 
war record, a brilliant economic back- 
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When your product. 


needs a lift 


Hitch on to this star! 





ON’T think of Allegheny Ludlum as a steel 
producer in the ordinary sense. We don’t 
make “‘ordinary”’ steels. 

Our job is to create and develop materials in 
the special alloy field: stainless and heat-resistant 
steels, tool and die steels, carbide metals, special 
electrical and magnetic materials, and super- 
alloy steels for high temperature service. The 
function of these products is either to do existing 
jobs better than ordinary steels or other materials 
can do them; or to reach out into new fields and 





do jobs that previously couldn’t be done at all. 
In practically every case, the use of these special 
alloy steels proves not only to be economically 
sound, but actually cheapest in the long run. 

Do you want to add something to present 
products: longer life, more wear, better looks, 
greater strength, less weight, finer performance? 
Let us help you do it. Do you have a new device, 
or re-design, still in the “‘good idea, but haven’t 
found the right material’? stage? Call us in— 
that’s our job! 


Complete technical and fabricating data—engineering help, too—yours for the asking. — wav 2380 


Pittsburgh, Pa. . . - Offices in Principal Cities 
Allegheny Metal is stocked by all Jos. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Warehouses 











al ANNOUNCING... 


THE “TRIPLE C" PLAN 


to help you lower your 


BREAK-EVEN POINT! 





“Doubled production! Held costs down 
despite rising wages! Savings made in the 
machining of this one part paid the entire 
cost of installing the plan!” 

Large midwestern manufacturer. 


* Assures maximum tool economy and accu- 
rate grinding of intricate form tools so 
important ...in a highly competitive field.” 


Top-ranking Detroit manufacturer, 


Now!...get even greater savings 
from your use of carbide tools! 


Now it’s ready for your plant! 


A plan that combines a// the ele- 
ments of successful, efficient use of 
carbides by many prominent manu- 
facturers! 


Based upon years of field experi- 
ence, Carboloy Company now offers 
you these valuable findings in a 
single plan of Coordinated Carbide 
Control (the “Triple C” Plan), to 
help you obtain every possible 
production economy from your 
use of carbides. 


Break-even point too high? 
Then this may be the miost valu- 
able message you could read today! 
Wherever the CCC Plan has been 








CEMENTED CARBIDE 
ye 9 Carboloy Company, inc. 
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tested, wherever it has been put 
into effect, the results have been 
astounding: 


The plan has doubled, and often 
tripled, machine production, low- 
ered machining costs in the face of 
steadily rising wage and material 
costs—with no increase in man 
hours or man-power, no plant 
expansion, no major capital 
expenditure! 


And “Triple C’’—Coordinated 
Carbide Control—can be put into 
effect by your own men. 


The results described at the top 
are typical. Names will be furnished 
on request. 


Let “‘TRIPLE C”’ help you 


It’s ten-to-one that the “Triple C”’ Plan can help lower your 
break-even point through greater savings. Write today for 
the free booklet describing the plan in detail. It’s available 
to management executives of manufacturing companies. No 
cost or obligation. 


Carboley Company, Inc., + 11177 E. 8 Mile Road + Detroit 32, Michigan. 


CARBOLOY: 
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ground and a reputation for caution. 
But he is also a convinced Socialist, 
and he was thus irked the week before 
last when he read advertisements in New 
York newspapers proclaiming that So- 
cialism was leading Britain “down a 
dreary road to industrial stagnation and 
decay.” 

Mayhew was still annoyed on Feb, 23 
when he made a speech at Lake Success 
on Britain’s economic achievements. Fo: 
once his Socialist fervor overcame his 
Foreign Office caution. He inserted « 
statement in his speech saying Britain 
had now achieved complete recovery and 
could go ahead with further economic 
and social reforms. 

Newspapers at first gave the speech 
perfunctory play. Neither The New York 
Times nor The London Times carried it 
at all, But by the week end the ripples 
had reached Washington and Congress 
now considering the second-year ECA 
program. The inevitable reaction: If Brit 
ain has completely recovered, why docs 
it need $940,000,000 aid during the com 
ing year? 

Britain’s friends rushed to the rescue 
with the explanation that recovery had 
been made possible only by American aic| 
and that its continuance depended on fur- 
ther help. In London, cabled Newsweek's 
bureau, “economic planners shuddered 
and nervously bit their nails as they read 
of the Senate reaction. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer Sir Stafford Cripps was cold}, 
furious.” On Feb. 26 he publicly repudi- 
ated Mayhew’s remarks. 


The Compleat Diplomat 


Mr. John Bull, Third Secretary of His 
Majesty's Embassy in Mauretania, found 
himself, on assuming his first foreign post, 
“thrown into a society with which he 
[was] wholly unfamiliar.” Therefore, on 
behalf of the real-life counterparts of this 
mythical member of a mythical mission, 
the British Foreign Office published a 
handbook of “guidance on foreign usay:'s 
and ceremony and other matters.” The 
manual was written by Marcus Cheke, 
the ultracorrect Vice Marshal of the Dip. 
lomatic Corps. 

It was supposed to be a deep secret, 
but a copy somehow reached Mrs. Marv 
(Molly) Thayer, an energetic, talkative 
Washington Post society columnist and 
woman-about-town. Mrs. Thayer simp} 
said it had been sent to her from London. 
by someone she refused to name. The 
London Daily Telegraph, however, told 
this tale: “Copies were given to five junior 
secretaries at the British Embassy. On« 
of them went to a cocktail party with the 
book under his arm and left it in the hall 
... Molly Thayer was at the same party 
and noticed the book as she left...” 

Excerpts: 
> Mr. Bull should try to emulate the tal- 
ented Third Secretary of the Netherlands 
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... the human ingredient 
...in the unbeatable combination 


At 11:15 p. m., the Norfolk and Western’s 
swift Powhatan Arrow arrives at Union Termi- 
nal in Cincinnati. Fifteen railroad men — the 
Arrow’s conductor, engineer, fireman, trainmen, 
passenger representative, steward, chef and 
waiters — call it a day. 


To outward appearances, these men alone 
have brought the Arrow over the western half 
of her 15 hour, 45 minute run from Norfolk, 
Virginia. Actually, not such a few, but a great 
many men are responsible, 365 days a year, for 
the swift and safe movement of this train and 
its human cargo. Behind the scenes, around 
the clock, dispatchers, track workers, machinists, 
hostlers, clerks and hundreds of other railroad 
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men working in highly specialized jobs, make pos- 
sible the movement of every train on the line. 
And they are working constantly to improve 
their railway’s service to the traveling and ship- 
ping public. 

There are no substitutes in the Norfolk and 
Western’s combination of — 

The most modern and efficient tools and 
equipment to do the job... 

Sound, progressive operating methods... 
to do the job... 

Experienced, earnest men to do the job... 
the human ingredient in the Norfolk and West- 
ern’s unbeatable combination. 


Mospoth 
and Wyestetes. 


RAILWAY 


PRECISION TRANSPORTATION 
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Giles— London Express 


The cartoonist invents a punishment for opponents of British huntsmen 


Embassy who “all in one day lunches 
with a banker, takes a cocktail in one of 
the legations; dines with a deputy, and 
spends the evening in the house of a host- 
ess who is a close friend of the Minister 
of Finance.” 

> “Mr. and Mrs. Bull must turn up for a 
dinner given by the Ambassador [Sir 
Henry Sealing Wax] five minutes early. 
Mr. Bull should speak to the Ambassa- 
dress at least once in the evening, and 
must not, therefore, spend an entire hour 
lost in the garden with some girl.” 

> “One of their chief duties will be to 
be affable to bores . . . It is incumbent 
on Mr. and Mrs. Bull not only to avoid 
standing in gloomy silence themselves 
but to prevent other people from doing 
so either.” 

> Mr. Bull should cultivate his contacts 
with the Smart Set for “bankers and in- 
dustrialists with expert knowledge of 
economic trends are to be found in that 
world.” Moreover, “some of the women 
who belong to it make a point of know- 
ing all the latest love affairs in the capi- 
tal and gossip of this sort, trivial as it 
may seem, may save Sir Henry Sealing 
Wax from inviting to the same dinner 
party two officials who happen to be at 
daggers drawn.” However, “Mr. Bull 
should bear in mind that as a reflection 
of Mauretanian public opinion, the Smart 
Set is unreliable.” 

> “In some countries public funerals are 
unrivaled as occasions in which to culti- 
vate acquaintances.” 

> When he encounters public criticism 
of British policy, Bull should “also bear 
in mind the occasional merit of the reply 
courteous and may store away in his 
memory Lord Halifax’s remark in 1941 
when rotten eggs were thrown at him 
in Detroit: ‘How lucky you are to have 
eggs to throw!’” 
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Tantivy! 


“Hark forward!” The cry rang through 
the House of Commons on Feb. 24. Into 
the members’ lobby clattered eighteen 
ruddy-faced Yorkshiremen from the Sad- 
dleworth Subscription Hunt. They sported 
red brass-buttoned waistcoats, red-and- 
green ties, and gaiters, They had come 
to protest a bill outlawing all “blood 
sports” except fox hunting. 

Led by Joe Whitehead, a bearded, 80- 
year-old huntsman in frock coat and bat- 
tered felt hat, they ran down M.P.’s like 
the rabbits they chase. Joe, whom his 
friends call Joe-o’-Luke’s, pleaded: “T’ 
bilfll spoil working man’s pleasure. 
Tha'll not vote for it, lad?” The others 
explained most of their century-old hunt’s 
200 members were farm laborers and fac- 
tory workers, “As soon as hare looks like 
getting run down by the hounds, we call 
off hounds, else tha’d soon be no hares. 
Fox is different; that’s vermin. Can’t call 
that cruel, and it’s the only sport we 
have.” As the Saddleworth Hunt retired 
at last to a traditional hunting cup of 
ale, Joe-o’-Luke’s reflected: “’T were a 
rare day's hunting. Pity we couldn't 
bring hounds.” 

One quarry they missed was Seymour 
Cocks, the Socialist M.P. who had intro- 
duced the bill. Cocks appeared in Com- 
mons next day for the “blood-sports” de- 
bate. At the same time, forty Gloucester- 
shire farmers, smartly turned out, rode 
through the crowds along Piccadilly, 
blowing their hunting horns and crying 
“Tantivy!” 

“It would interest Oscar Wilde to 
see the unspeakable pursuing the un- 
eatable in Leicester Square,” Cocks said. 
But other Laborites, fearful of losing the 
rural vote, joined with the Tories to de- 
feat the bill 214 to 101. 


Gold Teeth 


Lord Hawke, a Conservative member 
of the House of Lords, looked the Social- 
ist government free dental-care program 
in the mouth last week. “Are you aware,” 
he asked government supporters, “that 
Lascar [East Indian] crews are arriving 
without teeth in their heads, getting Na- 
tional Health Service teeth, and going 
back and selling them in the bazaars of 
their own country?” 


ISRAEL: 


A More Permanent Peace 


For the first time in the six weeks of 
their joint tenancy of the Hétel des Roses 
at Rhodes, Israeli and Egyptian armistice 
delegations mingled socially on Feb. 23 
at a dinner tendered them by Dr. Ralph 
J. Bunche, the United Nations mediator 
who had brought—and kept—them there 
until their job was finished. The next 
morning, in the same ballroom, the dele- 
gates signed five leather-bound copies of 
a 5,000-word armistice—and peace in 
Palestine came measurably closer to per- 
manence. This week a second round of 
armistice talks begins between Israel and 
Trans-Jordan. 


TRIESTE: 


Remember? 


“His Majesty Napoleon, Emperor of 
France, King of Italy, and Protector of 
the Rhine Confederation . . .” This head- 
ing appeared on the wrapping paper 
around packages reaching the western 
zone of Trieste last week from the Yugo- 
slav zone, where the archives of the 
Capodistria Town Hall had been sold 
to local shopkeepers as scrap. 


GERMANY: 


Hans Laughs Again 


For centuries the women of Beuel, a 
village of 5,000 on the east bank of the 
Rhine opposite Bonn, did washing for 
nearby Rhine towns. Many still do, al- 
though modern laundries have displaced 
some local talent. In 1824 Beuel washer- 
women, resenting the overwork required 
by the Rhinelanders’ pre-Lenten carni 
vals, left their washing on the bank of the 
Rhine, marched to the Rathaus, and took 
over the town for the day. 

Ever since, on Weiberfastnacht—the 
women’s carnival night when men tra- 
ditionally cannot refuse any woman's 
request—Beuel washerwomen, wearing 
early nineteenth-century costumes and 
toreadors’ red hats, have paraded through 
the town in horse-drawn carriages to the 
city hall to receive the key to the city 
Then they scatter to Zur Erholung, 
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The jet gun that hunts for oil 


IL field men have borrowed an idea 
from the tank- destroying “bazooka” 

gun of World War II to vastly increase the 
flow of oil from underground reservoirs. 
A piece of steel tubing about seven feet 
long and perforated with 24 ports is lowered 
into the well The ports are sealed, and 
behind each seal is a special conical high- 
explosive charge which, when detonated 
electrically, fires a jet of high-speed, fast- 
burning gases, just like the warhead of a 
“bazooka” This is powerful enough to 


punch through steel pipe and cement, deep 


YEARS AHEAD—THROUGH EXPERIENCE AND RESEARCH 


COPR. 1949 THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANYS 


into the surrounding strata, forming a funnel 
for the gushing oil. 

To make this jet gun possible, a steel had 
to be found that would not split or rupture, 
and would bulge a minimum amount under 
the shock of explosive pressures much 
greater than, those in the breech of an 
artillery gun. 

Testing a wide variety of steels, an oil 
tool manufacturer found the answer in a 
standard type of Timken fine alloy seam- 
less tubing. Hardened to exactly the right 


degree, it resisted rupture and bulging, 


TIMKEN 


after repeated firings, better than materials 
previously used. 

Here is yet another example of an unusual 
problem in industry that has now been 
stamped “Solved—by Timken Alloy Steel’’. 
No other alloy steel producer can equal this 
record of tough steel problems solved. Why 
not let us go to work on your steel problems 
today? Write The Timken Roller Bearing 
Company, Steel and Tube Division, Canton 
6, Ohio. Cable address: “TIMROSCO”, 
Tapered Roller Bearings, Alloy Steels and 
Seamless Tubing, Removable Rock Bits. 
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OLDSMOBILE SPQGCKELT 





Oldsmobile’s “‘Rocket’”’—new high- 
compression 8-cylinder engine. 135 


horsepower plus improved gas economy. 


Now you can see it! Now you can try it! . . . Now there’s Futuramic 





power—in America’s only Futuramic car. It’s the revolutionary 
“Rocket” Engine in the 1949 Futuramic Oldsmobile. All new in 
concept and design, Oldsmobile’s “Rocket” means unbelievable 
smoothness, quietness and flexibility . . . combined with sensational 
acceleration. The “Rocket” opens up a whole new world of motor 


car efficiency. For this is the engine that makes high-compression 





performance—tomorrow’s kind of performance—a reality on the 
highways of today. You’ve got to try it to believe it! You've got 
to drive it for the most exciting motoring sensation you've known! 


It’s 1949’s “NEW THRILL,” brought to you by Oldsmobile. 


pioneer of Hydra-Matic Drive and builder of the Futuramics! 

















Rheingold, and other restaurants for an 
afternoon of feasting from which men are 
barred until 8 in the evening. The pants 
are stripped off trespassers. 

On Feb, 24 all Beuel and hundreds of 
visitors, including a score of delegates to 
the German Constitutional Assembly now 
meeting at -Bonn, turned out for the 
125th Weiberfastnacht. It was the first 
festival since the war. The ancient gar- 
vavle of Beuel washerwomen, which fell 
from the Bonn Bridge during a wartime 
bombing, was unveiled again on_ the 
bank of the Rhine. The Briickenmdnn- 
chen (another gargoyle which Bonn had 
placed on the bridge with its derriére fac- 
ing Beuel years ago, because Beuel had 
refused to pay taxes to defray the cost of 
the bridge) was unearthed for the pa- 
rade. Philip Otto, a Beuel innkeeper, had 
buried it five years ago after a bombing 
attack. Now it was carried in the parade 
under the slogan “Wenns wieder Lachen 
gibt im Rheinland, dann will ich gern 
wieder auferstehn” (“When the Rhine- 
land laughs again, I will arise with glee 
from my grave”). 

Jolly Germany: Along rain-drenched 
cobblestone streets, the Beueler Stadt- 
soldaten Korps in eighteenth-century blue- 
faced red jackets, white wigs, and three- 
cornered hats, led the parade of floats. 
On clotheslines stretching from the upper 
stories of the houses hung woman’s draw- 
ers and men’s long underwear, Flowers 
sprouted from the muzzles of ancient 
muskets, Washerwomen on one float 





Miniature Models: At the Paris showing of de- 
signer Jane Sylvain these three little girls parade 
a snow suit, party dress, and pedal pushers with 
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labeled “Muehlstump” carried toy baby 
dolls. A bystander explained: “That’s 
where all the babies in Beuel come from.” 
Muehlstump is a tree stump near an 
abandoned mill, the local lovers’ lane. 

Elsewhere in the Rhineland and Ba- 
varia the pre-Lenten festivals mounted 
to the climax of Rosenmontag this week. 
The reviving German economy made it 
the biggest, brightest carnival season 
since prewar days. Knights in armor, 
Roman Senators, sultry Cleopatras, and 
court jesters swirled through the streets 
singing and shouting. 

Currency reform had made plentiful 
the foodstuffs, wine, liquor, and- material 
for scanty—and, to some, shocking—cos- 
tumes. In Cologne Joseph Cardinal 
Frings severely criticized the costumes 
and exuberance; twenty Catholic com- 
munities in Northwest Germany proposed 
a “week of abstemiousness” following the 
carnival. 


Schacht Has a Plan 


Dr. Hjalmar Horace Greeley Schacht, 
the fabulous financial wizard, sat disdain- 
fully apart from the other defendants 
during the Nuremberg war-crimes trials. 
He was sure he would be acquitted and 
he was. He was then sentenced to eight 
years’ imprisonment by a German de- 
nazification court. He was acquitted on 
appeal. The appeals court, sitting at 
Ludwigsburg in the American zone, re- 
versed itself on Feb. 14 and ordered 
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Schacht to serve his sentence. Last week 
the Wiirttemberg Denuzification Ministry 
reversed the reversal and left Schacht 
free. It could do nothing else—for he was 
living beyond its jurisdiction, in the Brit- 
ish-zone_ village of Winsen, about an 
hour’s drive from Hamburg. 

There, where Schacht moves frequent- 
ly from one Gasthaus to another, seek- 
ing seclusion and rebuffing visiting corre- 
spondents, John E. Thompson, chief of 
Newsweek's Berlin bureau, found him 
recently as confident as ever. Thompson 
sent this account of Schacht’s current 
views: 


In a snug green suit, a soft flannel 
combination of forester’s jacket and 
slacks, Schacht leaned back in a com- 
fortable overstuffed chair, puffed cigars 
contentedly during the two-hour inter- 
view, and talked freely of himself, the 
Nazis, Germany, and the future. 

Although he celebrated his 72nd birth- 
day on Jan. 22, he looks much as he 
did before the war. His small, round, 
almost impish face—which once seemed 
to perch so. haughtily above the high, 
stiff collars he used to wear—still has a 
pinkish glow. His silvery hair has 


thinned a bit over the temples but is 
still neatly parted in the center. His 
eyes sparkle as he talks, and an almost 
boyish smile often flashes across his face. 
His carriage is still erect and almost 
soldierly. 

The former president of the Reichs- 





Black Star Photos 


all the self-possession of grown-up mannequins. 
The fashion reporters take notes just as intently 
as if they were seeing haute-conture creations. 








After The Rip-cord Has Been 
Pulled, It Takes 3.6 Seconds 
For a Parachute To Open 
Completely... But In Only 





Bayer Aspirin ls Keady ae 
To Go To Work! SZ NS ne * 






wae LO 


MAKE THIS TEST } 


To actually see how fast it’s ready to go to 
work, drop a Bayer Aspirin in a glass of water 
and time its disintegrating speed. What hap- 
pens in the glass, happens in your stomach, 


\\ The reason Bayer Aspirin pro- Among these are its effectiveness and 
\ } vides amazingly fast relieffrom its gentleness. Bayer Aspirin’s single 
\A ordinary headache, neuritic or active ingredient is so effective, doctors 
neuralgic pain is that it starts disinte- regularly prescribe it for pain relief... 
grating almost instantly you take it... is so gentle to the system mothers give it 
is actually ready to go to work in two __ even to small children on their doctors’ 
seconds. advice. 

This two second action is important So don’t experiment with drugs that 
because fast relief is important when have not stood the test of time. Use 
you're in pain. But there are otherim- Bayer Aspirin for fast, dependable pain 
portant reasons why millions of men relief. And when you buy, buy by name. 
and women use genuine Bayer Aspirin. Always ask for Bayer Aspirin. 


*Because no other pain reliever can match its record of use by 
millions of normal people, without ill effect, one thing 
you can take with complete confidence is genuine 


BAYER ASPIRIN 
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bank and Minister of Economics under 
Hitler is rueful about his lost personal 
possessions: his hunting lodge and farm 
in the Soviet zone; his town house m 
Charlottenberg in the British sector >f 
Berlin (“They haven’t paid me a penny 
rent yet”); his personal funds in the 
Reichsbank central office in the Soviet 
sector (“I don’t expect the Russians to 
give me any of that”). 

So far Schacht has earned about 
$12,000 from sales of 275,000 copies of 
his book “Settlement With Hitler.” 
“But that’s not enough to pay off mv 
lawyers.” 

Regretted Deceit: “Do you have any 
regrets about your public life?” I asked 

“Yes, I have some,” Schacht replied 
“I regret that the German governments 
after the first world war were not able 
to develop Germany’s economic welfare 
so as to make impossible the rise of IHit- 
lerism. I regret that the foreign govern- 
ments between 1933 and 1939 did not 
give more help to the German anti-Hit- 
ler opposition. And I regret that I my- 
self, as a nonpolitical economist, was not 
strong enough to divert Hitler from his 
crazy ideas and that I was deceived ‘so 
greatly by Hitler.” 

When I asked Schacht what advice 
he would give Germans today, he re- 
plied: “My advice to the Germans can 
only be to seek the closest cooperation 
with the occupation governments, set- 
ting aside all nationalistic feelings, in 
order to create and secure a permanent 
world peace by general economic wel- 
fare.” 

He seemed unimpressed when I asked 
about the rising tide of nationalism in 
Bavaria and the Rhineland... “If they 
have enough work to do they won't 
bother about nationalism.” 

German Cripps? Schacht has long 
had a plan for Germany’s economic re- 
vival. But he has not offered it to the 
military governors or to the German Bi- 
zonal Economic Council: “I don’t offer 
myself to anyone. I am always asked.” 

Nor would he discuss the plan in de- 
tail, beyond his general comments on 
the economic revival of Germany and 
Western Europe: “I cannot imagine any 
international economic solution unless 
the Americans take the lead . . . [But] 
the Germans must be put into a position 
to earn their living by their own work. 
They cannot live on gifts from the Ameri- 
can taxpayer. 

“You can’t build up a country with 
foreign currency. I admire greatly Sir 
Stafford Cripps’s effort to build up Brit- 
ain’s economy by her own forces. It is 
an enormous task and a great endeavor. 
I wish Germany had a Cripps. 

“The plan which I have in mind will 
not only offer facilities for feeding Ger- 
many but at the same time a new chance 
for big international business, and it will 
do away with a great part of German in- 
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Washrooms rank as one of the four most important factors in good working conditions — according to a survey of workers from 400 plants. 


evidence That 
the “boss” canes 








Weil-kept washrooms help demonstrate management’s regard 
for the comfort of personnel. Don’t you appreciate a washroom 
when it’s really right? 


Clean, modern washrooms with hot water, soap, and ScotTissue 
Towels, are an important part of good employee-management 
relations. Why not check—make sure your washrooms are right. 


ScotTissue Towels are a symbol of the right kind of washroom. 
Softer, more pleasant to use, they stay tough when wet because 
of a patented “‘Duralose” treatment. In the long run, they’re 
less expensive because one towel dries both hands. 


Always specify ScotTissue Towels and for suggestions and 
sample plans on how to improve your washrooms generally, call 
on the Scott Washroom Advisory Service, Chester, Pa. 


Trade Marks ‘‘ScotTissue,’’ ‘‘Duralose,’’ ‘‘Washroom Advisory Service,’’ Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


SCOTTISSUE TOWELS 


Symbel of the right kind of washroom 
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FP Ss. Also available in 


this handsome, square 
decanter personalized with 
three golden initials. 


Rare Blended Whiskey 7 


A SCHENLEY MARK OF MERIT WHISKEY. (=p) 
86 PROOF, 622% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. ag = 
SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORP., N. Y. C. “Se 
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dustrial competition in the world’s mar- 
kets, of which some countries today are 
so afraid.” 

Back te Illinois: Schacht has grave 
doubts about the limitation of 10,700,000 
tons put on Germany’s annual steel pro- 
duction: “The need for steel is much 
higher now than it was before the war.” 

When asked if he would like to lec- 
ture in the United States again, as he 
did in 1930 when he pleaded that Ger- 
many could not pay its first-world-war 
debts, Schacht replied: “I would like 
very much to do so, but it needs an in- 
vitation.” 

If a question amuses him or makes 
him impatient, he snorts eloquently. He 
did this when I asked him about the op- 
eretta he is reported to have written. 
“When I was in prison at Nuremberg 
for eleven months, I had not the slightest 
mental exercise. I knew I would be ac- 
quitted so there was nothing to worry 
about. So I occupied myself writing a 
libretto for a light operetta about an 
American Army sergeant and a Bavarian 
girl.” 

“And what happens to the Fraulein?” 

“Oh, the sergeant takes her back to 
Illinois, of course.” 


JAPAN: 


Who'll Fight When 


It denials could kill, then the stories 
that the United States contemplated 
withdrawing from Japan should be dead 
and ready for burial by now, On Feb, 25 
Gen. J. Lawton Collins, Army Deputy 
Chief of Staff, drove a last nail into the 
coffin by categorically stating that Amer- 
ican troops would fight “if Japan were 
attacked.” 

The question had originally been raised 


by statements attributed to Army Secre- 
tary Kenneth C. Royall during an off-the- 
record press conference in Tokyo. Now 
the Secretary said he “concurred entirely” 
with Collins. Royall also revealed that 
steps were being taken to arm Japanese 
police with pistols and other weapons— 
presumably so they could put down the 
Communist-inspired civil] disorders that 
constitute a far greater threat to Japan 
than possible Russian invasion. 


Tax on Monsters 


As the spectator looked on these overfed 
monsters, whose animal natures had been so 
carefully and successfully developed, and as 
he watched them, glaring with brutal feroc- 
ity at each other, ready to exhibit the cruel 
instincts of a savage nature, it was easy for 
him to lose all sense of their being human 
creatures, and to persuade himself that he 
was beholding a couple of brutal beasts 
thirsting for one another’s blood. 


Thus the chronicler of the Perry expe- 
dition that opened Japan told of the first 
American reaction to the huge ~Sumo 
wrestlers. Since then the highly stylized 
grunts and groans and slow-motion grap- 
plings of these 300-pounders have bored 
rather than shocked Occidentals. In the 
immediate postsurrender days the Japa- 
nese too seemed bored, and Sumo looked 
as if it were on the way out. But during 
the past year it revived, and the Sumo 
association constructed a new stadium 
with a seating capacity of 10,000. 

Last week local Japanese prefectural 
administrations gave the Sumo revival 
the most sincere recognition government 
can extend: They decided to level a spe- 
cial tax on the wrestlers—along with con- 
jurers, letter writers, storytellers, and 
practicers of other professions which have 
come down from old Japan. 





Japanese Sumo wrestlers now grunt, groan, and grapple for taxes 
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ie Albany, established as a Dutch trading center in 1614, is the oldest existing 

ly settlement in the original thirteen states. It has been the capital of the 

Empire State since 1797. As a modern, inland seaport and a hub of barge 
canal, rail, air and highway transportation, it is one of the nation’s major 
distribution centers. Its skyline graphically confirms its rich commercial, 

fed as well as political, history. As you know, elevators make skylines possible. 

$0 754 of the 1,008 elevator installations in the Albany area are by Otis. 
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TURNED OUT TO PASTURE. 


ist Ever wonder what happens to elevator cars after long 
years of faithful service? Two cars of lacey, gay nineties’ design 
were rewarded with a life idyllic as a summer house 

in a Washington, D. C. garden. 








ARE ESCALATORS EXPENSIVE? 


No, they’re surprisingly inexpensive. Complete amortization 

— which includes principal reduction, interest, liability 
insurance, power consumption and complete maintenance — 
can be as little as $8.71 a day. 





MUCH EASIER THIS WAY. 


Why carry light freight the slow tedious way up hazardous 

stairways when you can lift it electrically with the new light duty Otis 
Self-Supporting Elevator? It requires no penthouse, no overhead supports, 
3 no building reinforcing. It’s easily and inexpensively installed in 
any 2 or 3 story commercial or institutional building. 
Write for Bulletin B-720-S 





257 Otis offices are ready to supply unexcelled 
Otis Maintenance to keep your elevators 
running like new. 


ELEVATOR COMPANY 


Home Office: 260 11th Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 





“Escalator” is a registered trade mark of the Otis 
Elevator Company. Only Otis makes Escalators. 


























Once started, rust destroys relent- 
lessly. Around the clock it ravages 
property...industrial plants, public 
utilities, at home and on the farm. 
This metal-consuming scourge 
rolls up an annual damage bill that 
costs the nation in excess of $6 
billion a year. Where there's metal, 
rust always threatens—unless pro- 
tective steps are taken. 


STOP THIS DESTROYER 
With RUST-OLEUM 
You'll find RUST-OLEUM the 


perfect answer to the problem of 
stopping rust, indoors or out. It 
adds years of extra use to all metal 
equipment and surfaces — roofs, 
gutters, smokestacks, fire escapes, 
underbody of trucks and auto- 
mobiles, and hundreds of other 
rustable properties. Furthermore, 
even where rust has already begun, 
Rust-Oleum prevents further 
damages. It can be applied directly 
to rusted surfaces — by brush, dip 
or spray—and dries to a firm, elas- 
tic protective coating that is highly 
resistant to rain, snow, dampness, 
calcium chloride, salt air, heat, 
fumes and ordinary weathering. 


Tell Us Your Rust Problems 


Prove the protective qualities of 
Rust-Oleum to your own satisfac- 
tion. If you have a rust problem, 
give us the details. We will send 
you full information on 
Rust-Oleum with speci- 
fic recommendations 
for application. It’s 
available in alumi- 
num and all colors. 












SEE OUR COMPLETE 
CATALOG IN SWEET'S, 
OR WRITE TODAY! 





RUST-OLEUM corporation 


2495 Oakton Street «¢ Evanston, Illinois 


RUST-OLEUM 
Stops Rust 
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Memoir of a Disillusioned Agent 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


or the past dozen years a story has 

been floating around Moscow about 
an ambassador from an Oriental coun- 
try who caught his Russian girl friend 
rifling his desk, shot her, and buried 
the body in the embassy’s walled gar- 
den. In reading last week’s cables from 
Russia about the book just published 
there, “The Truth About 
American Diplomats,” I felt 
that the only reason the 
author has failed to resur- 
rect this old yarn and pin 
the murder on Ambassador 
Walter Bedell Smith, George 
F, Kennan, or some other 
American diplomat is that 
the American Embassy gar- 
den is not walled, 

The book is supposed to 
be the work of Annabelle Bucar, a 
renegade American who married Kon- 
stantin Lapshin, a baritone in a Mos- 
cow light-opera company. Lapshin had 
been frequenting Americans in Mos- 
cow long before Miss Bucar came 
there, so I am quite certain the hold 
of the secret police over the couple is 
so strong that they would have to do 
anything ordered. For my money, part 
of the book came from Miss Bucar and 
most of it from File Cabinet “A”— 
“American, Anti-” in the propaganda 
office. 

Copies of the book haven’t reached 
this country yet. According to the 
cables describing it, the group of 
American diplomats who handle Rus- 
sian affairs is an anti-Soviet clique try- 
ing to guide us to war, the embassy 
profiteers in the black market, and the 
principal activity of its officers is es- 
pionage. Virtually every diplomat who 
has specialized in Russian affairs since 
recognition in 1933 is libeled. 


HE Information Office of the em- 

bassy is singled out especially as 
a spy organization. This is of personal 
interest to me. I was head of this office 
in 1944 and 1945—a pre-Bucar period. 
I am described as “highly trained in 
intelligence,” as are four of my suc- 
cessors and two American women on 
the staff. The last time I appeared in 
a book was when William L. Shirer, 
in “Berlin Diary,” called me _ the 
world’s worst golfer. This probably is 
progress. At least it is a bigger lie. The 
fact is that this section of the embassy 





from its inception during the war had 
no other purpose than to foster good 
will and understanding between our 
countries. It has been staffed mainly 
by non-career volunteers who were in 
some cases aggravatingly dewy-eyed 
in their friendliness. Those innocent 
hopes now seem long ago and faraway. 

The slanders in the book, 
of course, are of less interest 
than the reasons for their 
telling. Soviet propaganda 
always has been brutal; to 
my knowledge it has not 
before descended to such 
wholesale scurrility. Some- 
body in the Kremlin must 
be in a state of angry frus- 
tration. For such a _ book 
is a tacit acknowledgment 
that the prestige of Americans among 
Russians still is high enough to be 
annoying, and thus it also is a tribute 
to the success of our own propaganda 
such as the radio program Voice of 
America and the Russian-language 
magazine Amerika. 

What is equally interesting is that 
it fits in with a general pattern which 
is showing up everywhere—the case of 
Cardinal Mindszenty, the arrest of 
Anna Louise Strong, the trial of the 
Bulgarian Protestants—a pattern of at- 
tack through the smearing of individ- 
uals. There is something bordering on 
the frenzied about it; for example, the 
Bucar book went to the printers on 
Feb. 12 and was placed on sale just 
seven days later. This is applying the 
Stakhanovite speed-up to pouring out 
vilification. 


E probably never will have to 
eW resort to personal vilification in 
our own propaganda. Should the need 
ever arise, however, I can offer numer- 
ous vulgar distortions from my own 
contacts with Russians. 

In August 1944, for instance, I flew 
from London to Moscow via Cairo and 
Teheran with a high Soviet official. 
Basking in the sun at Cairo he asked 
me many penetrating questions about 
my home in Kentucky, the members 
of my family, and steamboating on 
the Ohio. And at the very first stop in 
Russia this highly trained agent of 
Bolshevik imperialism forced me to 
take champagne and caviar. For 
breakfast, too! 
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g A ‘Jeep’-powered pneumatic hammer drives Steel form 
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P Koss depends on ‘Jeep’ 4-wheel-drive for getting to inaccessible job sites. 


Seems like there’s no limit to the jobs a 
Universal ‘Jeep’ can do. A typical tribute to 
this amazing vehicle’s versatility comes from 
the Koss Construction Co., Des Moines 
general contractors, Vice-President Richard 
B. Koss writes: 


“We have seven Universal ‘Jeeps’. Their 
4-wheel-drive is of the greatest advantage 
in furnishing transportation for personnel 
and carrying tools when roads are too 
muddy for other type trucks. 

“In addition, we are using many ‘Jeep’ 
attachments, including the front end winch 
for pulling equipment out of the mud; 
auger for digging post holes, and air 
compressor for pneumatically driving steel 


n 7 Uni 1 P form pins, as well as for many other uses. 
Another of Koss’ 7 Universal ‘Jeeps’ powers an auger, “Maintenance has been very low on all 


- 3 being used to dig post holes for a guard rail fence. units and they were of great aid to us in 


producing over 1,000,000 square yards of 


. 4 = W H E E L . D R Vv E concrete pavement in 1948.” 


Because Universal ‘Jeeps’ can do many jobs 
¥ UNIVERSAL 


ra —efficiently and economically—they’re be- 


e ep coming increasingly popular with construc- 


tion firms, oil companies, engineers, utilities 
1919 WILLYS-OVERLAND MOTORS * TOLEDO * MAKERS OF AMERICA’S MOST USEFUL VEHICLES 
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and many other industrial users. 


There are probably jobs the ‘Jeep’ can do 
for you. See your Willys-Overland dealer. 
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HEMISPHERE: 


Bold and Not So New 


During the war Nelson Rockefeller’s 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs (later the Office of Inter- 
American Affairs) spent much money and 
talent on improving health and sanitation, 
food supply, and education in Latin 
America, Many of the OIJAA’s emer- 
gency activities ended with the war, and 
the organization itself was dissolved in 
May 1946, Its unfinished projects were to 
be completed by the end of 1948, 

United States and Latin American of- 
ficials had been impressed by the value 
of this work to both of them. On Aug. 5, 
1947, therefore, Congress set up the In- 
stitute of Inter-American Affairs to carry 
on the OIAA’s fight against hunger, dis- 
ease, and ignorance, It was established 
for only three years, and a $5,000,000 
ceiling was put on its annual expendi- 
tures, Its uncertain lifetime and its mea- 


=. 
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gram” to help undeveloped areas all over 
the world. 

The outstanding feature of the IIAA is 
that it is completely cooperative, both 
financially and technically. 

For every dollar the United States puts 
up, the Latin American countries put up 
at least two. As time goes on, the 
Latin American share is becoming pro- 
portionately larger. In 1947, for exam- 
ple, Colombia’s contribution to the Co- 
lombian-United States program was 
$1,142,840 while the United States fur- 
nished only $120,000, The project con- 
tributions of each government go into a 
joint bank account in which it is impos- 
sible to distinguish pesos from dollars. 
About two-fifths of the United States 
funds are used in this way, The rest is 
set aside to pay for doctors, engineers, 
and teachers who take their technical 
knowledge to Latin America, 

El Servicio: These experts and their 
host governments work through a unique 
agency known as the servicio (service). 
When the United States and a Latin 
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Health for the Amazon Valley: A traveling nurse aide teaches sanitation 


ger bankroll proved terrific handicaps. 
Nevertheless, the institute was able to 
carry on 25 programs in sixteen countries. 

Where Dollars Count: Last week 
President Truman gave the dying insti- 
tute a shot of adrenalin, In a special mes- 
sage on Feb, 21 he asked Congress to 
extend the life of the IIAA for five years 
and to double its funds to a five-year to- 
tal of $50,000,000. In appropriations 
hearings this week, institute experts, in- 
cluding its president, Dillon S. Myer, 57- 
year-old veteran of the Agriculture and 
Interior Departments, described what the 
institute has done so far and why it needs 
more money, Congressmen listened atten- 
tively, for many features of the Institute 
of Inter-American Affairs could be adapted 
to President Truman’s “bold new pro- 


48 


American country have agreed on,a pro- 
gram, a new division or office or bureau 
(the servicio) is set up in the Ministry 
of Agriculture or Health or whatever of 
the Latin American country, 

The director of the servicio is usually 
an employe of the institute, a United 
States citizen who is also chief of the 
field party that works on specific proj- 
ects. He and a few others are trained 
technicians from the institute, but most 
of his aides are local technicians, All the 
work is done by agreement between the 
director of the servicio and the minister 
of the department involved. The most 
important effect of the servicio form of 
“organization is to mix the two countries 
up together, 

The servicios and their field parties 





teach-the people of Latin America every- 
thing from how to wash their hands to 
how to repair threshing machines and 
tractors, They are learning to build wells 
and sanitary privies, keep slaughter- 
houses and laundries clean, control ma- 
laria, improve their farming methods, 
care for their livestock, and conserve soil 
and water. Children are taught to read 
and write, brush their teeth, and scrub 
their hands, 

The projects fall into three classes: 
health, education, and agriculture. Insti- 
tute surveys show the appalling needs in 
these fields and what has been done about 
them so far, 

During the war it was found that 80 
per cent of the people of Latin America 
were affected by intestinal diseases and 
one out of ten suffered from malaria. 
Fifty-five per cent of the deaths were 
caused by diseases that were preventable 
through vaccination, better sanitation, 
and ordinary medical precautions. One 
out of every five babies born alive died 
during infancy. 

Ducks Are Different: By last sum- 
mer, the institute estimates, its health 
projects had benefited more than 23,000,- 
000 people. In Chimbote, Peru, the mala- 
ria incidence was cut from 25 to 2 per 
cent; in Léogane, Haiti, it was reduced 
from 71 per cent to almost zero. In the 
fourteen countries that participate in the 
health program, 127 North American em- 
ployes work with 8,578 Latin Americans 
in public-health and medical work, nurs- 
ing, and sanitation. 

Seven countries now take part in the 
educational programs, These concentrate 
chiefly on the impoverished rural ele- 
mentary schools where books, black- 
boards, and chalk are unheard of, The 
main project is to train and educate na- 
tive teachers, The institute has also pre- 
pared attractive new textbooks for first- 
graders, Where old textbooks were avail- 
able they were often inappropriate, For 
example, they taught words like “bullet” 
(bala). The new books teach elementary 
sanitation. One, “Ducks Are Different,” 
explains that people should boil water 
for drinking and keep food clean even 
if ducks don’t. 

Four countries are carrying on agri- 
cultural programs, More than half the 
people of Peru are farmers, but their 
methods are so crude the country can 
not feed itself. Some 30 institute offices 
are working to teach insect and plant- 
disease control and other things to make 
farming more productive. 

The United States doesn’t suggest these 
projects. The Latin American govern- 
ments figure out what they want and take 
it up with their United States ambassador. 
He relays the request to the State De- 
partment, which rules on its “sound- 
ness.” If the request is approved, the in- 
stitute is told to go ahead, And the proj- 
ect starts, 
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Users of Kodak Flash Bantam 
Camera, Kodak 35 Camera, 
or any other “miniature” 
with f/6.3 lens or better 


are offered this... 


soaction 
} oiectio 
brilliant screen as J of your Kodachrome 


E pictures... finished and mounted 
eWwal as color slides without extra charge. 


tS 
chrome ey te 
with Kodach rome Fj lm gorge s Kodac the ves 8 you ni 


shown here, or in larger or smaller sizes. 





i ony * 
, = miniature camera... or the one you re planning Go ai. 
to buy ...conquers new w ares of beauty and excitement 
when you load it with Kodachrome F ilm. 


The cameras and projectors described below give you 
true quality at sensible prices. Examine them critically 
at your Kodak dealer's: 

Kodak Flash Bantam f/4.5 Camera—Palm-size miniature, 
big in ability. Lumenized lens, 4 speeds to 1/200. 

Takes 8-exposure Kodachrome Film (or black-and-white). 
$50 plus tax. 





Kodak 35 Camera with range finder —Lumenized f/3.5 
lens, 5 speeds to 1/200. Takes 20- and 36-exposure 
Kodachrome Film (or black-and-white). 

$75 plus tax. 


Kodaslide Projector, Model 1A— Projects big, brilliant 
images of your color slides on a home screen. $27.50. 
4 Other Kodaslide Projectors, $47.50 up. 


Kodaslide Table Viewer — An ingenious new viewer that 
holds 30 to 75 color slides, projects them —enlarged 
about 5 times—on its own built-in screen. $95. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


(Prices subject to change without notice) 


: [tS Kodak for Color 


“Kodak” is a trade-mark 























Lhe most Beautiful 
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New Beauty-Leader Bodies by Fisher ¢ New and ultra-fine color harmonies, fixtures and fabrics © New Super-Size 
Interiors with “Five-Foot Seats” and plenty of head, leg and elbowroom ¢ New Panoramic Visibility with wider, curved 


windshield and more window area all-round ¢ New Center-Point Design including Center-Point Steering, Lower Center of 


Gravity, Center-Point Seating and Center-Point Rear Suspension ¢ World’s Champion Valve-in-Head Engine for outstanding 


power, acceleration, smoothness and economy New Certi-Safe Hydraulic Brakes . Extra-Strong Fisher Unisteel 


Body-Construction ¢ Extra-Smooth, Extra-Safe Unitized Knee-Action Ride. 
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A beautiful new Chevrolet for ’49 bodies that are true master- 


“NHEVROLET and General Motors designers have given this 


pieces of line and contour, roominess and comfort, visibility and 
salety, not even approached by any but higher-priced cars. 


Chevrolet engineers have endowed them with new Center- 


Point Design, including Center-Point Steering and Center-Point 


Seating, to give that finer degree of driving and riding ease usually 


associated only with more expensive cars . . . powered them with 





/ CHEVROLET. 
ver 


world’s champion Valve-in-Head engines which deliver a unique 
combination of performance, economy and dependability . . . and 
provided them with safety factor after safety factor to assure the 
maximum measure of protection for you and your family. 

See this new Chevrolet for ’49 and we believe you'll agree it’s 
the most beautiful buy of all, because it alone brings you so many 
features of highest-priced cars at the lowest prices and with such 


surprisingly low cost of operation and upkeep! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
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AIR-BORNE SELF-STARTER FOR JETS 


A successful air-borne, self-starting system for jet and 
turboprop aircraft engines was recently announced by 
the Navy’s Bureau of Aeronautics. 

Developed and manufactured by AiResearch, this 
device makes it possible to start jet and turboprop air- 
craft without the use of a jeep-drawn trailer of storage 
batteries, 250-lb. generator and ground crew. The new 
system saves valuable time, equipment and personnel 
and allows such aircraft to be started anywhere, any 
time, and under any conditions. 

Heart of the new self-starter system is a newly 
developed 88-lb. multi-pur- 
pose auxiliary gas turbine— 
the first radial inward flow 
power turbine of the air or 
gas type ever perfected. It is 
the first auxiliary gas turbine 
of any type to pass gruelling 


iResearch 


DIVISION OF 


THE GARRETT CORPORATION 


200-hour government qualification tests. Combustion 
temperatures as high as 1600° F and wheel speeds as 
fast as 40,000 rpm make possible its very high ratio of 
power for weight and size. 


e AiResearch engineers, designers of rotors 
operating in excess of 100,000 rpm, invite your 
toughest problems involving high-speed wheels. 
Specialized experience is also available in creat- 
ing compact turbines and compressors; actuators 
with high-speed rotors; air, gas and fluid heat 
exchangers; air pressure, 
temperature and other 
automatic controls. 
Write: AiResearch 
Manufacturing Company, 
Los Angeles 45, California 
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Margaret steps on mom and new pop 


Reluctant: Alternately sobbing and 
stiff-faced, film star MARGARET O'BRIEN 
looked on as her mother, Mrs. GuLapys 
O'BRIEN, married orchestra leader Don 
Sytvio in Palm Beach, Fla., last week 
( NEwsweEEK, Feb. 28). Margaret refused 
to kiss her new father at the end of the 
ceremony. Columnist Bob Considine’s 
one-sentence comment: “All those in fa- 
vor of applying a hairbrush to Margaret 
O’Brien please line up at the left.” 


Old Flames: Patricia FrayNE, 22, of 
St. Bernard, Ohio, and Frank BotTen- 
HORN, 27, of Cincinnati, planned to be 
married in Minneapolis last week al- 
though both were strangers there. Her 
father, a St. Bernard fireman, wrote a 
letter to the Minneapolis firemen’s union 
asking if “some of my fellow firemen in 
Minneapolis could attend the ceremony.” 
Almost 600 people, mostly firemen in uni- 
form, jammed into St. Stephen’s Church 
for the ceremony. The bride fainted from 
excitement at the altar and was revived. 
The bridal party left the church under 
an arch of fire axes and climbed aboard 
a new streamlined pumper that raced, 
sirens screaming, to the reception at a 
downtown hotel. “I wanted a quiet wed- 
ding,” said the bride. 


Brushwerk: In London Mrs. G. BEE- 
TON got rid of a painting she had never 
exactly approved of, one her artist-hus- 
band had left her. It showed a nude 
woman stabbing herself. Mrs. Beeton 
sold it at a village auction for 50 shillings 
($10), and the buyer, an antique dealer, 
traded it to Henry Eric WELLS, a sales 
manager, for a $56 typewriter. The paint- 
ing turned out to be a long-lost Rubens, 
“The Suicide of Dido.” Wells sold it to an 
art dealer for $13,800. “It wasn’t a picture 
anyone would want about the house,” 
said the undismayed Mrs. Beeton, 
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Shakespeare Said It: Secretary of 


State Dean ACHESON, forced to cancel: 


his Wednesday press conference because 
he came down with virus X, told news- 
men he felt like Cardinal Wolsey in 
“Henry VIII”: 

An old man, broken with the storms of state, 
Is come to lay his weary bones among ye; 
Give him a little earth for charity. 


Wha’ Hoppened? Mrs. HeErtis Suc- 
DEN, 26, of Seattle, was knocked uncon- 
scious by a heavy cushion thrown from 
a theater balcony by a 12-year-old boy. 
When she regained consciousness two 
hours later, she was living back in 1944 
and thought herself still a mechanic 
building B-29s at the Boeing aircraft 
plant. She knew her mother instantly, but 
she didn’t recognize her husband of three 
months, Writ K. SuGDEN, a 33-year-old 
bus driver. “She likes me already,” said 
Sugden hopefully. “She lets me hold her 
hand.” Mrs, Sugden was less sure. “I just 
can’t believe I’m married,” she mused, “I 
don’t like men—I know I don’t.” 


Realism: When the magazine of the 
Brearley (girls) School in New York 
polled each class on “What would you 
like the building under construction across 
the river to be?”—the answers were reveal- 
ing. Class V (age 10 group) voted for a 
candy factory. Class VI, a hospital, Class 
VII, a swimming pool, Class VIII, a hos- 
pital. Class IX, boys’ school. Class X, 
boys’ school. Class XI, men’s college. 
Class XII, men’s college. 


Acme 


Gold Lamé: The press agent 
stressed the material, but the 
Miami Beach photographer 
stressed Eileen Drummond, 
which is the only reason that 
we are running this picture. 
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Miss Strong steps on toes 


Poppyceck: Back in America after she 
was unceremoniously booted out of Rus- 
sia, ANNA Louise STRONG, pro-Commu- 
nist writer (NEWwswEEK, Feb. 28), told a 
Federal grand jury investigating subver- 
sive activities that she had never given 
up—and had “scrupulously guarded”— 
her American citizenship. Reports that 
she had been expelled from the U.S.S.R. 
for her sympathy for the Chinese Com- 
munists were “poppycock,” she said. “I 
got on the toes of a lot of minor officials. 
I thought I was in high favor . . . There 
are stupid officials in every government.” 


Sitters: Eart Corpova sat in a dark- 
ened San Pedro, Calif., movie theater 
watching “The Snake Pit.” Just as its 
star Olivia De Havilland was being ad- 
ministered an_ electric-shock treatment 
at the insane asylum, a mouse scampered 
up Cordova’s pants leg and bit him. His 
scream almost panicked the already tense 
house. . 


High Maintenance: The Virgil State 
Bank in Virgil, Ill. (population, 500), 48 
miles west of Chicago, is closing its doors 
because it is tired of being held up. Three 
times since October, holdup men have 
robbed the bank, for a total of $8,007. 
The directors have wearily come to the 
conclusion that additional protection isn’t 
worth the cost. 


Gift of the Magi: Every day for two 
years HELEN BarsHay of South Ozone 
Park,-N.Y., has listened to Bill Slater 
emceeing the program Luncheon at 
Sardi’s. Recently she joined the program’s 
contest to choose a title for Ray Milland’s 
new film, and her essay won second prize. 
Last Thursday she tuned in and learned 
that her prize, a de luxe television set, 
was being shipped to her home. What the 


sponsors didn’t know: Helen is blind. 
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The Leukemic Terror 


For leukemia, the malignant disease 
often called “cancer of the blood,” there 
is neither prevention nor cure. Normally 
a human being has about 7,500 white 
blood cells in every cubic centimeter of 
blood. In leukemia the count may rise 
to 100,000 to 1,000,000 white cells for 
every cubic millimeter. As these cells in- 
crease, the red blood cells and the color- 
ing matter of the red cells break down. 
This produces severe and often fatal 
anemia and bleeding. 

Leukemia strikes every age from in- 
fancy to senility. In the last thirty years 
the case rate has doubled in the United 
States from 2 to 4 per 100,000 popula- 
tion. There are now between 10,000 and 
15,000 cases and, since the average dura- 
tion is about three years, between 3, ws 
and 5,000 deaths annually. 

Leukemia is a disturbance of 4 
development, maturation, and release into 
the blood stream of the reticulo-endo- 
thelial cells of the bone marrow, lymph 
nodes, and spleen. It is neither infectious 
nor contagious. Contrary to popular be- 
lief, it is not transmitted by transfusion 
or through the placenta to a newborn 
child. Acute leukemia occurs most often 
in children, and kills them within four 
months. The chronic form strikes people 
in their 40s and 50s and usually kills 
within four years. 

At present no one knows why the re- 
ticulo-endothelial cells become abnormal 
and bring on this disease. But last week 
in Memphis, Tenn., at the first National 
Cancer Conference, Dr. Lowell A. Erf 
of the Jefferson Medical College and 
Hospital, Philadelphia, offered an opinion 
that leukemic cells might be caused by 
viruses, nutritional deficiencies, abnormal 
chemicals or hormones, radiations, and 
emotions. 

Gas Fumes and Cosmie Rays: City 
dwellers exposed to waste from manu- 
facturing plants through air and water, 
and to gasoline fumes which contain 
small quantities of radioactive carbon, 
may be in danger of leukemic cell growth, 
Erf declared. To these hazards may be 
added exposure to sulfa drugs, quinine, 
cosmetics, and mineral oils. 

It has been known for years that X- 
radiation will induce the early onset of 
leukemia in mice with inherited tenden- 
cies toward leukemia. Dr. Erf made this 
relation more precise by reminding his 
audience that X-ray specialists develop 
leukemia ten times more frequently than 
any other doctors. The disease may ap- 
pear ten to twenty years after the begin- 
ning of their work. 

The physician cited the cases of two 
leukemia patients. The first was a 3-year- 
old child whose mother had received large 
doses of X-radiation three months before 
the birth of the baby. The second was an 
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Handy 
Russell, who lost both hands in 
the war, plays the piano with 
rubber-covered metal hooks... 


With Hooks: Harold 


adult who, 28 years before the beginning 
of his illness, had had radium applied to 
the skin over an enlarged spleen. 

“These two cases may not have de- 
veloped leukemia because of radiation,” 
Dr. Erf admitted. “But it is known that 
any radiation—X-ray, beta ray, gamma 
ray, neutron ray—can cause intracellular 
chemical changes.” 

He also pointed out that cosmic rays 
were being showered onto the earth 
and that rays which strike structural steel 
in buildings produce secondary irradia- 
tion which can be leukemogenic. 

Emotions and Cell Changes: The 
great worldwide emotional tension evi- 
dent today might play a part in leukemia, 
the Philadelphia scientist said. The thal- 
amus (seat of emotions), the hypothal- 
amus (seat of the autonomic nervous sys- 
tem), and the pituitary gland are all 
very closely related. The emotions could 
therefore indirectly cause chemical 
changes in the cells “of great magnitude.” 

No drug or treatment has ever had any 
permanent effect on leukemia. Recently 
aminopterin (NEWSWEEK, April 26, 
1948) has produced short remissions in 
20 per cent of the cases of children with 
acute leukemia. But spontaneous remis- 
sions, sometimes lasting for a year, have 
occurred in this disease. Oddly, many of 
the remissions have happened following 
a virus infection—influenza, chicken pox, 
or virus pneumonia. 

Dr. Erf discussed the possibility of sub- 
jecting the leukemia patient to a mild 
virus infection in the hope that the 
viruses might grow and destroy newly 
formed leukemic cells without harming 
the maturated normal cells. “If tempo- 
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rary disappearance of leukemia can occur 
spontaneously,” he said, “then the right 
chemicals will ultimately be found to 
maintain that disappearance.” 

Scientists have learned that leukemic 
cells utilize, form, and destroy many nu- 
trients, particularly proteins. Dr. Erf 
wants researchers to determine which 
amino acids are essential to leukemic cell 
growth. Then it might be possible to 
deny the patient certain foods so that he 
will cease to form the dangerous factor. 


Drug for the Insane 


Three years ago British scientists an- 
nounced a new muscle-relaxing drug 
called Myanesin, which had dramatically 
overcome some crippling effects of in- 
fantile paralysis, of cerebral palsy, and 
other diseases. Myanesin, a _ simple 
glycerin synthetic, was said to work by 
relaxing twisted, rigid muscles or by con- 
trolling abnormal shaking caused by 
nervous disorders. It did not help in 
paralysis or crippling where the nerve 
pathway had been destroyed. 

The promise was later confirmed by 
an American study conducted at the 
University of Rochester by Drs. R. Plato 
Schwartz and Frank M. Berger, reported 
to the Journal of the American Medical 
Association in June 1948 (NEwswEEK, 
July 19, 1948). Myanesin was no sure 
cure, the doctors found. But it suggested 
a fascinating new approach to the treat- 
ment of neuromuscular disability. 

Of 59 patients given the drug in the 
Rochester experiment, all but one 
showed improvement. Patients crippled 
on one side by a hemiplegia (stroke), 
who had been paralyzed for as long as 
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. .- Russell, 32, featured in “The Best Years of Our Lives,” lives 
with his wife and two children in Watertown, Mass. He drives a 
car, uses a typewriter, and plays golf. With Victor Rosen, he has 
written a book, “Victory in My Hands” (Creative Age, $2.50). 


four to seven years, recovered some of 
the voluntary movements of arms and 
legs in ten to twenty minutes after in- 
jections of Myanesin. Good results were 
also found in chorea (St. Vitus’s dance), 
athetosis (uncontrollable movements of 
arms and legs), and cerebral diplegia 
(paralysis of corresponding parts of both 
sides of the body). 

American Tolserel: In a more re- 
cent study at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania hospital, Drs. G. D. Gammon and 
J. A. Churchill used Myanesin, now 
manufactured in the United States by 
E. R. Squibb & Sons under the name 
Tolserol, in the treatment of certain 
mental disorders for which no drug had 
ever before offered hope. 

In original experiments on crippling 
diseases, the doctors had found that Tol- 
serol brought a sense of warmth and 
relaxation without impairing the pa- 
tient’s mental faculties. It acted as a 
depressant on parts of the nervous sys- 
tem lying between the cortex and the 
spinal cord, including the thalamus, seat 
of the emotions. Since neurosurgeons had 
in the past improved severe psychoses 
by cutting the connection of the thal- 
amus and various parts of the cortex 
(frontal-lobe operation, NEwswEeek, May 
20, 1946), and by destruction of the 
thalamic nuclei (a newer brain operation 
called thalamology), Drs. Gammon and 
Churchill decided to try Tolserol on 
their mental cases. 

Results, published last week in the 
American Journal of the Medical Sci- 
ences, aroused the interest of neuropsy- 
chiatrists. A badly deteriorated victim of 
schizophrenia (dementia praecox) be- 
came communicative for the first time 
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in years after Tolserol was given. A pa- 
tient with recurrent depression was im- 
proved for the period in which he re- 
ceived the drug. Under Tolserol action, 
an agitated patient who previously could 
not be stilled was calm and capable of 
normal conversation. 

So satisfactory were the results that 
the experiment is being extended to 
other mental cases at the University of 
Pennsylvania hospital. 


Anti-Aleoholic 


Medical treatment for chronic alcohol- 
ism has always been unsatisfactory or 
short-lived. With the exception of apo- 
morphine in the so-called “aversion” 
treatment, no drug has proved at all 
effective. 

Now two Danish scientists, Jens Hald 
and Erik Jacobsen of Copenhagen, have 
discovered a “cure” that sensitizes the 
body to even a moderate dose of alcohol. 
It is Antabuse (tetraethylthiuramdisul- 
phide) which, if taken in prescribed 
doses before a drinking orgy, is said to 
stop the alcoholic at his first drink. 

First reports of the drug late in 1945 
brought sensational stories in the Euro- 
pean and American press. But a dignified 
and well-documented report by the Dan- 
ish doctors iv the British journal Lancet 
(Dec. 25, 1948), brought Antabuse back 
to scientific status as an alcoholic treat- 
ment. Of the 83 patients treated with 
the drug, 74 had shown promising results, 
the doctors said. There had been no 
harmful effects on liver, heart, kidneys, or 
blood-forming organs. Some of the symp- 
toms which followed a dose of Antabuse 
with a glass of liquor as a chaser were 
furious blushing, palpitation, nausea, and 
a hangover headache. 

While the European scientists made 
plans for fuller investigation of Antabuse 
and its effects, a New York neurologist, 
Dr. Edwin G. Zabriskie, last week sounded 
a warning against the use of this tetra- 
ethyl compound for alcoholism. Zabris- 
kie, who is chairman of the new Organi- 
zation Committee for Research on Medi- 
cal Treatment of Alcoholic Patients, said 
he had known for some time that this 
chemical, normally used in vulcanizing 
rubber, would cause an intolerance for 
alcohol. About two years ago, employes 
of an Akron rubber company were ex- 
posed to air containing the drug in 
powdered form. It was later reported 
that some of them developed an intoler- 
ance for alcohol which made it impossi- 
ble for them to drink without nausea and 
other unpleasant symptoms. 

Dr. Zabriskie called for more thorough 
investigation of the drug before it was 
released by the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration. “Improper use . . . may prove 
detrimental to the development of a 
sound treatment which would benefit 
hundreds of thousands of alcoholics.” 
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: e SERVE COLDER COKE AUTOMATICALLY 


@ AMAZING “COLD BLAST” COOLING! 
Besides normal cooling, each bottle 
gets an extra blast of refrigerated air! 
This added cold brings out the true 
goodness of America’s favorite drink. 

@ MAKES CHANGE for dimes, quarters 
automatically. No cashier or attendant 
needed. 

@ AUTOMATICALLY SERVES frosty cold 
bottles of refreshing Coca-Cola. 
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drink from America’s finest Cooler. 
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Coca-Cola” and its abbre- 
viation “Coke” are the reg- 
istered trade-marks which 
distinguish the product of 
The Coca-Cola Company. 
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You’ll find Coke sells faster, makes 


you more money! 


AND SELECT THE WESTINGHOUSE 
COOLER YOU NEED 
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Lights for Landing 


“Canceled due to bad weather” is still 
the worst bane of the airlines and the 
best talking point for their competitors. 
In an unsunny part of California, at 
Arcata (near the Oregon state line), the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration has been 
experimenting with every kind of device 
for helping a plane make a landing in the 
thickest pea-soup fog. It has tried flame 
and noise to disperse the fog, and bril- 
liant lights to shine through it, 

Radio and radar, in addition to guiding 
a plane to the vicinity of the airport, can 
also bring it to a completely blind land- 
ing. But most pilots prefer to see for 
themselves. Last week the CAA, in agree- 
ment with the Air Force and Navy, 
adopted a system that provides a visual 
“slope line” of lights for the final stage of 
the approach. 

Funnel: Brought by electronic navi- 
gation to a point about half a mile from 
the beginning of the proper runway, and 
at an altitude of 300 or 400 feet, the 
pilot sees a funnel-shaped row of lights. 
If he is on the correct track, the lights 
will seem joined into a pair of long 
straight lines. If he is off to one side, the 
lines will break up into series of streaks, 
slanting to the right, for example, if the 
plane is left of the runway. 

This effect is achieved by the geomet- 
ric arrangement of 600 lamps, which are 
about the size and shape of automobile 
sealed-beam headlights and approximate- 
ly twice as bright. There are two rows 
of 30 fixtures, each containing ten lamps 
forming a line at a 45-degree angle to 
the ground. 

The slope-line system, developed by 
the General Electric Co., has been tested 
in 600 foggy landings at Arcata. The 
CAA will begin installing it on July 1, at 
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a cost of about $40,000 per airport, at 
New York (Idlewild), Washington, New- 
ark, Boston, Philadelphia, Atlanta, Hous- 
ton, Chicago, Los Angeles, Seattle, St. 
Louis, and Nashville. 


Vitamins in Color 


In 1906 a Polish botanist named Mi- 
chael Tswett performed a simple but im- 
portant experiment. He ran an extract of 
dried leaves through a tube filled with 
finely divided chalk. On the chalk he 
found a series of green and yellow. bands. 
Different vegetable pigments, with vary- 
ing tendencies to stick to the chalk, had 
sorted themselves out. In effect, the chem- 
icals in the leaves had written their own 
autograph—in color, Hence the name for 
the process—chromatography, 

Although Tswett published a book on 
the subject in Warsaw in 1910, his discov- 
eries were globally ignored until twenty 
years later. Since the 1930s interest has 
reawakened, until now almost every large 
chemical and biological laboratory uses 
chromatography in one way or another. 

Mostly this work has dealt with the 
“detective” aspect of science, providing 
clues by which elusive chemicals of 
healthy and diseased life can be traced 
and identified. But last week chemists 
learned that chromatography had gone 
into successful commercial production. 
In the Rio Grande valley of Texas, near 
the border town of Hidalgo, a new indus- 
try for the manufacture of vitamins and 
food colorants has been constructed on 
the basis of the Tswett discovery. 

Seot and Alfalfa: The enterprise de- 
scribed in a full report in Industrial and 
Engineering Chemistry, was launched by 
Valley Vitamins, Inc., a subsidiary of 
Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., of Boston. Cab- 
ot is a leading manufacturer of carbon 
black, This finely divided carbon, ob- 


tained usually as the soot of burning oil 
and used in automobile tires and phono- 
graph records, serves as the adsorbent 
in the Texas factory. 

The Valley Vitamins operation is self- 
contained, It embraces a 700-acre farm 
which supplies the raw material—alfalfa. 
Its products are green chlorophyll, yellow 
xanthophyll, and orange-yellow carotene, 
and its by-product is a dehydrated alfalfa 
meal for cattle feed. 

The alfalfa is chopped and dried at the 
rate of a ton per hour, extracted in huge 
kettles with a petroleum ether, and sent 
through ten adsorption towers filled with 
the carbon. The chlorophyll, with the 
strongest affinity for carbon, is found con- 
centrated at the bottom of the tower; 
xanthophyll is in the middle, and the 
carotene comes out on top. 

As the operator pumps a fresh solvent 
through the tower to bring out the prod- 
ucts, he guides himself by the color. 
First to come out is the carotene, then the 
xanthophyll, and finally the chlorophyll. 

The three products are expected to 
have increasing consumer importance. 
Green chlorophyll is used as a coloring 
medium and has been tested for several 
medical applications. Yellow xanthophyll 
has been necessary in the diet of hens if 
their eggs are to have yellow yolks, Caro- 
tene is a natural dietary source of vita- 
min A—carrots and sweet potatoes are 
rich in it—and has an assured market for 
that purpose alone, It may have a much 
larger market, if pending legislation per- 
mits, in giving margarine the color of but- 
ter, and it has also been suggested as a 
means of giving pale winter butter the 
color of spring butter while at the same 
time upping the vitamin content. 

As for chromatography as a commer- 
cial process, it is being carefully watched 
by industrial chemists; its big future, 
some say, may be in the oil refineries. 
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The News Via TV 


There is no argument about television 
as a news-reporting medium. Compared 
with the press and radio, video is as back- 
ward as a country cousin. It has, how- 
ever, the indisputable draw of .moving 
pictures. Even in its growing pains, TV 
already has developed the trick of tying 
the day’s creamiest headlines, a few some- 
what dated film stories, a feature 
spot or two, and occasional inter- 
views into a viewable package 
which nevertheless is catching the 
fancy of telefans. 

Last week one of the best of the 
TV news shows moved a notch for- 
ward when Oldsmobile picked up 
the tab on the Tuesday and Thurs- 
day versions of CBS Television 
News with Doug Edwards (CBS- 
TV, Monday-Friday, 7:30-7:45 
p.m., EST). The sponsorship rec- 
ognition highlighted a fact of which 
few video viewers are aware—a TV 
news presentation involves a monu- 
mental effort. 

In April 1947 Edwards was an 
established radio reporter, comfort- 
ably settled in Columbia’s news- 
room. But his auburn hair and 
ruddy complexion were telegenic. 
His bosses also thought his round, 
open face and calm demeanor con- 
tained the elements of TV sincerity. 
Somewhat against his better judg- 
ment, Edwards made the leap from 
radio to video. CBS’s major televi- 
sion news effort was a Thursday- 
night show, and Edwards felt it 
couldn’t hurt him. A year later, 
however, the show was upped to 
five nights a week and—except for a two- 
minute noontime news spot which the 
31-year-old Edwards keeps on the old- 
fashioned wireless—he became an exclu- 
sive television property. 

As his show stretched from New York 
south to Washington and west to Chicago, 
so did the necessary preparatory work 
increase. Currently, each fifteen-minute 
program requires a minimum of 150 man- 
hours of work from sixteen full-time 
members of the news and TV staff. and 
14 part-time workers. 

Powwows: Work starts in the mid- 
morning with a résumé of the pictures 
available. The bulk of the motion-picture 
film comes from Telenews, a newsreel 
company that tied in with International 
News Service to make swift deliveries of 
TV film. 

With cameramen in all important world 
centers, Telenews has little trouble cover- 
ing its stories. The problem lies in fast 
transport. Generally film for national 
stories reaches the stations one to two 
days after the news has broken. Some 
pictures from Eastern Europe are five 
weeks in crossing the Atlantic. Hence 
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Edwards’s director, the news coordinator, 
writers, film editor, and librarian must 
strain to find ways of dating up film 
through the commentary. 

As a filler, CBS has its own camera 
crews to take New York pictures—an 
awards luncheon, a parade, or a ship 
arrival. Finally, the network uses the 
Associated Press Wirephotos—still shots to 
illustrate late-breaking stories. Whenever 
feasible, Edwards also includes a one- 





Doug Edwards catching a cue as he talks the news 


to three-minute interview with notables. 
By late afternoon the film portion of 
the show has been edited and cut. The 
full crew of technicians, cameramen, cut- 
ters, soundmen, and electricians are on 
the job. The stills are lined up, and Ed- 
wards sits down to write the portion of the 
script which the audience later sees him 
doing. Apparently he talks extemporane- 
ously into the camera. Actually he recent- 
ly began using a cue board—held along- 
side the camera and containing key words 
and -phrases to prompt his commentary. 
When it comes to last-minute bulletins, 
Edwards resigns himself to reading them 
straight off the news tickers. But the 
over-all effect is one of adequate news in 
a pleasant setting. “We don’t cover spot 
news in volume as radio does,” Edwards 
says. “But we hit the top news stories of 
the day . . . with the idea of keeping 
viewers up with what’s going on.” 
Camera Conference: With such 
notable exceptions as the political con- 
ventions and the inauguration, video 
has rarely been able to follow radio’s 
pattern of beating the press to the news. 
But the day may come when the lure of 


the cameras will beat out the less glamor- 
ous press conference or radio interview. 

Last week Edwards contacted Selden 
Chapin, the United States envoy to Hun- 
gary, on his way home via the Queen 
Mary for State Department conferences. 
Would Chapin agree to an interview on 
the Edwards show the night of his arrival? 
Chapin agreed, And while the early dock- 
ing of the Queen Mary on Feb. 25 let the 
afternoon papers and radio in on the story, 
Edwards still gave the public its first 
look at the minister. It was a step 
toward the future of television 
news. As John Crosby observed in 
The New York Herald Tribune last 
week: “Take it easy, you graybeards 
in radio. This thing’s a new medium 
and there are bound to be some 
changes made in the established 
order.” 


CBS, Doll Broker 


The Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem was up to its antennas in the 
doll business this week. All over the 
country, department stores put 
Amosandra on sale—and for every 
$2.98 rung up on the cash register 
CBS gets about 8% cents. 

Announcement of the birth of 
the “real” Amosandra was made 
last week on the Amos ’n’ Andy 
show (CBS, Sunday, 7:30-8 p.m., 
EST) by papa Amos Jones, along 
with friend Andrew H. Brown. 
For the buying public, however, 
Amosandra is advertised as 10 
inches of sepia-colored rubber, 
guaranteed to “cry for her bottle, 
drink from her bottle—and wet her 
diaper.” To the’ Sun Rubber Co., 
which is making Amosandra, her promo- 
tion is a routine affair. But for CBS, par- 
enting and promoting her are strictly in- 
novations, and the nervous network very 
much resembled a new father last week. 

Actually, Amosandra came rather un- 
expectedly to CBS. She was the idea of 
the Sun company, an idea which it sold 
to Freeman Gosden and Charles T. Cor- 
rell months before Gosden and Correll 
peddled their Amos ’n’ Andy title to CBS 
(NEwsweEEK, May 10, 1948). 

Harlem Hunt: Placidly the network 
sat by while the Sun Co. put nearly 
$100,000 into creating Amosandra. Early 
attempts at designing the doll were re- 
jected by Negro leaders as too Negroid. 
Even an artist’s study of pictures of the 
younger generation, taken from a Harlem 
photographic studio, failed for similar 
reasons. Then Ruth Newton, a specialist 
in drawing pictures of children for chil- 
dren, was handed the job and came up 
with a doll that, without her dark skin, 
would pass as. white. Everybody was 
pleased—and the Sun company made the 
molds for Amosandra. At last CBS was 
a parent. 
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Garden Gorgonzola 


Irked wrestling addicts hooted in mam- 
moth Madison Square Garden, but the 
press hadn’t had such fun for hundreds 
of editions. Gorgeous George was cute, 
if corny, copy for anybody’s sports page. 

A flabby 205-pounder with dyed, mar- 
celled coiffure and a studied swish, the 
Gorgeous One starred last week in the 
Garden’s first mat show in twelve years— 
and surely its last for as many more, After 
his valet carefully perfumed the ring, 
he and Ernie Dusek, to the catcalls of 
a scant 4,197 (of a promised 12,000 
gate), pranced into their highly heralded 
but dull act.* The newsmen’s show was 
showier, 

BY GEORGE, WHAT AN EGG, OUR CUL- 
TURED CRITICS CRY, headlined the Scripps- 
Howard New York World-Telegram. Cov- 
ering George for The Telly were movie 
critic Alton Cook (“I made one mistake 
... 1 cleaned my glasses”), drama critic 
William Hawkins, and bookish Robert 
Bagar, its music critic (“a box-office 
A-flat”). 

The Dramah: Both The Herald Trib- 
une and the tabloid Daily News warmed 
over the turkey Broadway-style, with 
drama-page make-up. Under Gorcrous 
GEORGE SLAPPED HERE “a grade-B 


*To no one’s surprise, Gorgeous George Wagner 
was pronounced “the winnah 
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farce in one fall,” The Herald Trib re- 
counted how the grunter from Hollywood 
clumped in regally to the organ-ground 
strains of “Pomp and Circumstance:” 

“Then the Gorgeous One was disrobed” 
by his valet. “He removed layers of silken 
garments , . . Then regrettably, the so- 
called wrestling began.” 

The News called it ““The Ham What 
Am’~—a villainous comedy of prewar vin- 
tage.” 

But to Hearst's Journal-American, a 
little short on lively homicide, the story 
was worth a full page, with text by 
Dorothy Kilgallen, its Broadway gossip. 
“And Gorgeous George!” she purportedly 
panted, “Ah, rightly named is he, as 
Shakespeare would say.” 

Red Smith, able Herald Tribune col- 
umnist, complained: “There’s no blood in 
modern rasslers,” and not even the lady- 
like Times could refrain from giggling, 
somewhat shyly: 


WRESTLING FOLLIES 
PLAY TO ONLY 4,197 


Gorgeous George, of Course, 
Pins Dusek Without Aid of 
Flit Gun at Garden 


Musing over George’s cologne atom- 
izer, The Post Home News clasped its 
nose and sighed: “The Garden may never 
smell the same again.” Neither might the 
sports pages. 
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How the Herald Trib handled the news of Gorgeous George’s mincing bow 
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Cow Editor 


A stuck cow spelled a story to big 
Ralph Partridge, Denver Post farm edi- 
tor, On Bill Mach’s ranch near Yukon, 
Okla., a nervous, 1,400-pound Hereford 
had clambered through a tiny 17- by 25- 
inch window into a silo, She was too big 
to haul out, too valuable to butcher. She 
kept getting fatter. 

Most other newspaper readers tittered, 
but in The Post newsroom, 500 miles 
away, Partridge reflectively read a wire- 
service account of Mach’s plight. Within 
hours he and Post photographer Dave 
Mathias were on an airliner, Oklahoma 
‘City-bound. There they hired a veteri- 
narian and taxied 15 miles to the ranch. 
At daybreak they smeared ramp, door, 
and cow with axle grease. After the vet 
had jabbed the animal with an anesthetic, 
everybody pulled. Out the cow oozed. 

Twenty hours from their departure the 
newsmen, with story and pictures, had 
flown back to The Post, “I just got kind 
of keen about putting some axle grease 
on her,” Partridge said, 


Wanted: Readers 


With 2,175,000 circulation last month, 
the rich, brashly tabloid New York Daily 
News still was by far the nation’s best- 
selling daily—but its slipping was show- 
ing. Readership had dwindled by 75,000 
weekdays (100,000 Sundays, down to 
4,500,000) in a year. 

Whether the paper was missing the 
wizard’s touch of its founder, the late 
Capt. Joseph Medill Patterson, or 
whether the drop was part of a general 
downgrade slapping most papers, no 
News boss seemed sure. One blamed it 
on the nickel-to-a-dime subway boost 
last July. Television was the bogey, 
many vendors insisted. 

Clearly, though.. The News knew 
something had to be done, and was 
doing it. First, it began sloughing off 
global woes to revert to its gay, prewar 
rowdiness, typified by a random head- 
line last week: sHE HUSHED DIVORCE, 
KEPT PLAYING HOUSE, SAYS GAL CHAMP’S 
Ex. In September the paper loudly added 
new. features and a new comic, “Brenda 
Starr.” 

By last week it was off on a new path. 
To “introduce the paper to new readers,” 
The News sprang a $1,000-a-day horo- 
scope contest, run by Marion Drew, its 
longtime astrologer. Readers, new or old, 
could enter by sending in their birthdays 
and twenty words on “My Wish Is. . .” 
What The News wished most was pretty 
plain. 


Kilgallen of the INS 


Other newsmen leaped to a conclu- 
sion—and to their telephones. Because the 
judge mentioned no indictment, saying 
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they've ever driven! And it is! 





White side-wall tires and rear wheel shields are optional 








ie your 1949 Mercury, econ- 
omy isn’t merely a promise. 
It’s a fact—already proven in 
millions of driving miles! 

And everything else about 
your new, road-hugging 1949 
Mercury is proven, too! 

You get a new 8-cylinder, 


“U 
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THAT'S WHAT OWNERS SAY ABOUT THE POWERFUL NEW 1949 MERCURY ENGINE! 


es§ Lmagine getting 17..18..19° miles per gallon and up! Owners 
say this long, low, road-proven MERCURY does it every day! 
They claim tts the thriftiest, most-practical-to-own-car 


*and even more with optional Overdrive 


ow 
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V-type engine with terrific 
power! Front coil springing! A 
truly restful ‘‘comfort-zone’’ 
ride! Easier steering! ‘*Super- 
safety’’ brakes! Softer, broader 
seating! Increased visibility! 
So, come in and see it. You'll 


go? 


say ‘It’s Mercury for me! 


LINCOLN-MERCURY DIVISION OF FORD MOTOR CO, 








Imagination creates better brakes 


TO MAKE CARS SAFE FOR YOU 
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Cyclebond Brake Construction—developed by practical imagination at Chrysler Corporation—undergoing special test 


Two “stop cops” every minute! 


Here’s a machine that acts like a 


thousand traffic officers rolled into: 


one! It’s stopping that car wheel every 
thirty seconds or so—nearly a thou- 
sand times a day—to test a new and 
improved brake construction we’ve 
developed for our cars. 


This new construction bonds reg- 
ular brake lining to the brake shoes 
without rivets. A new kind of adhesive, 
and a special new machine—both in- 
vented and perfected by Chrysler 


Airtemp Heating, Cooling, Refrigeration 


Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines 


Corporation chemists and engineers 
—make a bond stronger than rivets! 

These Cyclebonded brake linings will 
last more than one-third longer. Because 
there are no rivet holes, you get 10 
per cent more braking surface. And 
there are no rivet heads to score the 
brake drums, no rivet holes to collect 
destructive grit. 

Applied to our exclusive Safe- 
Guard Hydraulic Brakes, Cyclebonded 


brake linings will bring you additional 


CHRYSLER 


PLYMOUTH 


Dodge Job-Rated Trucks 


DODGE 


Oilite Powdered Metal Products 


driving safety and peace of mind. 

Our engineers applied Cyclewelding 
during the war, to make gliders and 
other military equipment stronger and 
lighter. Today this revolutionary 
process is being used in airplanes, 
appliances and many other fields. 

Cyclebonding, one application of 
cyclewelding, is another example of 
how we apply practical imagination 
in many ways to make our cars safer 
and of greater value to you. 


CORPORATION 
DESOTO CHRYSLER 


Mopar Parts & Accessories Cycleweld 
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simply that the New York Federal grand 
jury had been dismissed, they figured 
there was none. 

But 60-year-old Jim Kilgallen stood 
skeptically still. Seconds later he spied a 
lawyer lifting documents from a brief 
case. Kilgallen grabbed one, quickly 
glanced at it, and shouted into his 
mouthpiece: “FLASH! Alger Hiss in- 
dicted.” His warifess won Hearst’s In- 
ternational News Service a six-minute 
edge with the story. By the hectic time- 
table of news services, six minutes make 
an eternity. 

“Sometimes,” James Lawrence Kil- 
gallen mulled about his hapless com- 
petitors, “reporters work too fast.” 

Last week, for his December beat on 
the Hiss jury, the INS handed-him its 
annual George Holmes Award for the 
top INS reporting of 1948. Next day the 
quiet, gray little man whose pink face 





Jim Kilgallen, reporter 


is as Irish as a shillelagh was back, as 
he has been for 27 INS years, on a top 
story. He was interviewing Anna Louise 
Strong. 

Rever: Since the 1926 Hall-Mills 
trial, his first page-one chore for the serv- 
ice, Jim Kilgallen’s by-line has run above 
much of the nation’s headline news. He 
scored exclusive interviews with Henry 
Ford and Al Capone and reported the 
Bikini bomb blast. He saw Gene Tunney 
tumble for the famous “long count” and 
the Nazi Gen. Alfred Gustav Jodl stand 
stiffly up in Rheims to sign the surrender. 

His pal, the late Damon Runyon, de- 
scribed Kilgallen as “weighing perhaps 
125 pounds, with all his pencils in his 
pockets.” And, though he grabs onto a 
story with a terrier’s tenacity, he works 
as unobtrusively as snow falling. Often 
crack reporters working with him for 
the first time are deceived until their 
editors start snarling: “The INS says . . .” 

Jim is one of the last of a near-legend- 
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ary breed, a telegrapher turned reporter. 
A Morse operator at 17, he took a part- 
time job on The Chicago Daily Farmers 
and Drovers Journal. But he wanted to 
be a reporter—and within two months he 
was. He overheard, in a wire office, a 
Morse message about a $25,000 bank 
shortage. The Chicago Tribune got the 
story, and he got a Trib job. 

Years later an Associated Press re- 
porter on the Edison death watch sus- 
pected him of listening to the AP’s clat- 
tering Morse key. When the AP man 
filed a fake story, Kilgallen calmly ig- 
nored it. 

He worked briefly in Chicago for The 
Tribune, the AP, and the United Press 
and was co-owner of the 2,200-circula- 


tion Laramie (Wyo.) Boomerang. Man- ~ 


aging editor of The Indianapolis Times 
for three years, he wrote a story charging 
that a prisoner could escape the worn 
local jail merely by smashing the wall 
with his fist. Next day four prisoners 
did, and Jim was sentenced to 28 days 
for contempt of court. The charge was 
dropped when he left, in 1921, to work 
for the INS. 

Ceel: The Hiss episode wasn’t the 
first time a deadline-happy rival has 
erred by jumping the gun on Kilgallen. 
At the Hauptmann trial in Flemington, 
N. J., he sat in the tense courtroom scrib- 
bling some 10,000 words a day. Then, 
while the jury still was out, the AP acci- 
dentally flashed out a wrong sentence: 
life. INS papers screamed for copy, but 
Jim waited nervously for the correct re- 
port. Later he saw Hauptmann die in the 
electric chair, He was also one of only 
three American correspondents, sworn to 
secrecy, who saw the Rheims surrender. 

Roving from the INS Manhattan 
headquarters, Jim covers strikes, catastro- 
phes, murders, and wars. He reported 
the second world war from the Pacific, 
Africa, and Europe. His favorite story 
was the Hauptmann trial, but not his 
most prized moment. That came in 1936, 
when he sped to San Francisco to meet 
his elder daughter Dorothy on the last 
leg of her record-smashing round-the- 
world flight, on assignment for The New 
York Journal. She encircled the globe in 
24% days. He had gone to Lakehurst to 
see her off on the airship Hindenburg. 

One night the next year he hurriedly 
taxied to Lakehurst again; the Hinden- 
burg had exploded. 

Dorothy now is a Broadway columnist 
and, with her husband Dick Kollmar, a 
broadcaster. Often Jim and his wife walk 
down Park Avenue from their five-room 
apartment to the Kollmar’s. There they 
play cards, his favorite off-duty activity. 
Seven-year-old Dickie Kollmar already 
has written his first by-line story (for 
family consumption). His grandfather 
boasts: 

“At ‘east, he can punctuate—which is 
more than I can do sometimes.” 
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9 out of 10 
companies 
can save 
money by 
packaging 
with ACME 
STEELSTRAP 


Yes—over 45,000 users have 

proved it. And here are some 

typical cases: 

@ a lumber retailer cut handling 
costs 50% 

@ a tool manufacturer cut pack- 
aging material costs 88% 

@ a water heater manufacturer 
saved 750 Ibs. dunnage per car 

@ an auto maker saved 75% on 
costs of packing cylinder blocks 


Interested? Mail the coupon! 
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NEW QUIET, NEW EFFICIENCY 
WITH THIS LOW-COST CEILING 


With the new ceiling of Arm- 
strong’s Cushiontone®, the old 
office won’t seem the same. Em- 
ployees will feel better, work 
better, get more done. That’s 
because Cushiontone cuts down 
distracting office noise to one- 
fourth its normal volume— 
provides the quiet employees 
need for concentration. 


Cushiontone is a fiberboard 
acoustical tile with 484 cleanly 
drilled holes in every 12” square. 
It is factory-finished white on 
all visible surfaces, even 
beveled edges. Repeated 
repainting won't affect its 
high acoustical efficiency. 


ARMSTRONG'S CUSHIONTONE 


Made by the Makers of Armstrong’s Linoleum and Asphalt Tile 


A Cushiontone ceiling is low 
in cost. Installing it need not 
interrupt office routine. Ask your 
local Armstrong acoustical con- 
tractor for a free estimate today. 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET, “What to 
do about Office Noise.” It explains in 
detail how Cushiontone adds efficiency. 
Armstrong Cork Company, Acoustical 


Department, 4903 Ruby Street, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 














— TRANSITION — 


Birthday: “The greatest shortstop o! 
them all,” Joun Peter (Honus) Wac- 
NER, who lasted 21 seasons with the bit 
leagues before quitting in 1917, cele 
brated his 75th birthday Feb. 24 by sign 
ing another contract as coach emeritus o! 
the Pittsburgh Pirates. 


Suing: Actress JEAN ARTHUR, 40, who 
last year interrupted her screen career to 
enroll in a marriage course at Stephens 
College, Mo., filed suit for divorce in 
Santa Monica, Calif., against her pro- 
ducer-husband Frank Ross, 44, after 
sixteen years, no children. 


Posed: In a Canton, China, hospital, 
CLAIRE “ANNA CHENNAULT, néw daugh- 
ter of Maj. Gen. Claire Chennault, 58. 





Acme 
Chennaults: Mother and daughter 


and his Chinese wife Anna Chan, 27 
(NEwsweEEK, Feb. 21), made her first ap- 
pearance before a camera. 


Ailing: White House Press Secretary 
Cuartes G. Ross, 63, underwent an 
operation on his right forearm in Walter 
Reed Hospital, Washington, Feb. 23. He 
expected to be back at work next week. 
> Rep. J. PARNELL THomas, 54, who was 
to have gone on trial in Washington 
March 7 for alleged payroll frauds, suf- 
fered a stomach hemorrhage Feb. 26 and 
was rushed to Walter Reed Hospital. 


Died: JAMEs FRANCIS DOOLEY, 69, ex- 
vaudevillian who with his wife Corrine 
Sales formed the famed team Dooley and 
Sales in variety shows on the old Keith 
Circuit; in Freeport, N. Y., Feb. 23. 

> S. Clay WILLIAMS, 64, chairman of the 
board of the R J. Reynolds Tobacco Co.; 
in Winston-Salem, N.C., Feb. 25. 

> P. Hat Sms, 62, colorful bridge ex- 
pert and sportsman, Feb. 26. He col- 
lapsed of a heart attack while playing 
cards at his winter home in Havana, 

> CHartes O’NEILi, 61, who went to 
work in the mines at 11 and became chief 
spokesman for the operators in the soft- 
coal negotiations with John L, Lewis; in 
New Rochelle, N. Y., Feb. 27. 
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Nor by its financial resources alone is the real 
wealth of a city measured. Without complete and 
highly developed educational facilities, a city is 
inadequately equipped in this age of progress. 


But where broad educational advantages and 
thriving industry go hand-in-hand, a city, with its 
surrounding area, is inestimably rich. 


Such a city is Chicago... such an area is northern 
Illinois. 


Here research projects of fundamental impor- 
tance to the nation’s industrial welfare are con- 
tinuously under way at universities and technical 
institutions. Opportunities offered through re- 
search are among the many important benefits 
which all industry in the Chicago region derives 
ftom the area’s outstanding educational facilities. 


Administrative and technical personnel trained 
for today’s exacting requirements of industry are 
being developed in the universities and profes- 
sional schools. Industrial and business organiza- 





tions are working directly with universities in 
applying proved educational methods to on-the- 
job training programs for employes. And, in this 
area, business executives are offered, at graduate 
levels, highly specialized instruction in industrial 
administration. 


Here, too, is the nation’s greatest concentration 
of evening schools. Vocational and technical train- 
ing is carried on in every branch of human activ- 
ity. It is possible for the individual employed 
during the day to continue his education in these 
schools through the doctorate level. 


In Chicago, and in northern Illinois, educational 
advantages go hand-in-hand with thriving industry. 


* * * 


This area’s pre-eminence as one of the nation’s edu- 
cational centers, plus its outstanding industrial re- 
sources, together emphasize the great advantages 
enjoyed by companies located here. 


This is one of a series of advertisements on subjects vital to industry and its employes. For further 
information on the advantages to industry offered by Chicago’s great educational facilities, write 


TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 


Marquette Building—140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois —Phone RAndolph 6-1617 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY « PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
WESTERN UNITED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY « ILLINOIS NORTHERN UTILITIES COMPANY 
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Why Houses Are Harder to Sell 


The home-building industry last week 
was suffering its first real case of post- 
war indigestion, The 6,000 builders who 
gathered in Chicago for the National As- 
sociation of Home Builders convention 
reported new houses standing unsold in 
cities scattered across the nation. The 
only houses moving briskly were those 
priced under $10,000, 

Roy Wenzlick, St. Louis real-estate 
analyst, gave the builders a shot of pes- 
simism. He asserted building 
costs and prices had reached 


Wits, 


their peak and started a six-year say, 


decline. Not until 1955, he pre- 
dicted, would there be a new 
real-estate boom. 

Wenzlick forecast a 7 to 10 
per cent drop in home prices in 
1949. But he foresaw only a 
moderate drop in volume—to 


1 omy, 


oo w& 


SS 


850,000 dwelling units, com- 
pared with 930,000 in 1948. 


Some builders thought 750,000 
units a more likely figure. 

High Price Tags: What had 
happened to the apparently in- 
satiable demand for housing? 
The obvious answer was that 
the industry had priced itself 
out of the market. Builders con- 
centrated on discussions of how 
to produce the “Economy 
House” which would reach 
lower income brackets. 

Few expected a quick solu- 
tion. Fritz Burns, who has 
erected 6,000 low-priced houses 
in the Los Angeles area, noted: 
“There is no magic answer to 
the problem of better homes at 
lower cost . . . Hope for the in- 
dustry as a whole rests in improving and 
lowering costs of all phases—materials, 
household accessories, heating, hardware, 
economical uses of lumber, longer-lasting 
paint, and a host of other things.” 

Builders pointed to the formidable ob- 
stacles still in the way of low-cost home 
construction: zoning restrictions, out- 
moded building codes, distrust of novel 
or cheap housing by financial institutions 
which supply the mortgage momey, and 
resistance of labor unions to labor-saving 
methods. Nonetheless, for those inter- 
ested in low-cost projects, Clarke Daniel, 
Washington, D.C., builder offered a 
formula: “Start with a bang, keep it hum- 
ming .. . finish with a swish.” 

Tighter Credit: High prices were 
not the only reason for the drop in home 
buying. Builders complained bitterly that 
they were being cut off from their mar- 
ket by lack of mortgage credit for build- 
ers and buyers. In a policy statement, 
they decried “the inconsistency of gov- 
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ernment policy which, while demanding 
through its housing agency ever greater 
production of homes, at the same time 
exerts a powerful influence, through the 
Federal Reserve System, the Comptroller 
of Currency, and other regulatory agen- 
cies, in discouraging lending institutions 
from extending construction loans or per- 
manent mortgage credit.” 

Rodney M. Lockwood, newly elected 
association president, charged that GI’s 











Wenzlick sees home prices declining 


were being victimized by refusal of the 
Veterans Administration to approve a 4% 
per cent rate on veterans’ loans. The go- 
ing rate on mortgage loans, Lockwood 
pointed out, is now 4% per cent; in many 
places 4 per cent money is either un- 
available or requires “a lot of shopping 
around.”* As a result, many GI’s have 
been unable to use their loans to buy 
houses, 

Actually, builders complained more 
about a general tightening of mortgage 
terms than about the % per cent rise in in- 
terest rates. Lenders were getting choos- 
ier, requiring bigger down payments and, 
in some cases, faster repayment of the 
loan. 

Lockwood claimed the tight money pol- 
icy of the Federal Reserve was the prin- 
cipal reason for the building slowdown. 





*A New Jersey mortgage executive last week told 
Newsweek: “We sell mortgages to dozens of banks 
and insurance companies. There are only three on our 
list who will even consider a 4 per cent loan, and 
then only if it is a prime risk.” 


He said both the Federal Reserve and the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. had re- 
peatedly advised banks to be more cau- 
tious in mortgage lending. 

The tightening of terms, builders said, 
had been a big blow to prospective home 
buyers, eliminating many of them from 
the market, For example, a year ago 
around New York a $10,000 house could 
be financed by a buyer with no down 
payment and $52.80 a month for interest 
and amortization. Today he must put 
$1,000 down and—because of a shorter 
maturity and % per cent higher interest— 
the payments run around $57.25 a month. 
In the same area a year ago a buyer could 
get a $20,000 house with a 
$4,500 to $5,000 down pay- 
ment. Today it takes $7,000 to 
$8,000. 


Significance-- 

Banks and insurance com- 
panies have tightened mortgage 
lending partly out of prudence 
and partly as a result of Federal 
Reserve tightening of the money 
market. But the net result has 
been (1) to supply credit on 
most liberal terms when the 
housing demand was greatest 
and (2) to cut the supply of 
credit just when demand is ta- 
pering and easier terms are 
really needed to bring new buy- 
ers into the market. This is the 
kind of lending policy which 
accentuates booms and deepens 
recessions. 

In tightening credit the Fed- 
eral Reserve has followed the 
orthodox theory of how to con- 
trol booms. But credit control is 
a dangerous tool. In the past, 
Federal Reserve authorities have 
almost invariably applied it too 
late to stop a boom from getting 
out of hand and just in time to help set 
off a recession. 

Some believe the Federal Reserve has 
now done it again. There was no indica- 
tion that the board might soon change its 
tune, It was still fighting inflation, 


AUTOS: 


The GM Undercut 7 


At 7 am. Friday, Feb. 25, General 
Motors public-relations men walked into 
the offices of Detroit newspapers and 
wire services and dropped a release on 
the editors’ desks. As of that day, said 
the announcement, all GM passenger-car 
prices would be cut $10 to $40 and trucks 
would dump $100 to $150 off their prices. 

The timing could not have been more 
devastating. GM’s price cut: 
> Caught Chrysler moving its prices up. 
Twelve hours earlier Chrysler had an- 
nounced a 6.66 per cent rise in the price 
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York “sells” 


Cl 


refrigeration — 
air-conditioning 





The secret of popularity of many 
nationally known products lies in 
the care under which they are man- 
ufactured. Air conditioning and re- 
frigeration play an important part 
in maintaining uniformity and high 
quality—both during and after pro- 
duction. 

Producers of consumer and in- 
dustrial goods, bearing the trade- 
marks illustrated here, depend upon 
York equipped air conditioning and 
refrigeration installations for cor- 
rect atmosphere control. 

If, in your business, refrigeration 
or air conditioning can help “‘sell’’ 
a product by making it better, the 


YORK REFRIGERATION AND AIR CONDITIONING) e 






Television 


Tubes 





following facts about York are 
worth keeping in mind: 


1—The wide range of York equipment 
as to function, type and capacity as- 
sures selection of the right unit for the 


right place, no matter how large or how - 


small. 


2—The aggregate installed capacity of 
York mechanical cooling for commer- 
cial use exceeds that of any other 
manufacturer. 


3— York research—already responsible 
for so many important advances—has 
been accelerated and intensified ... an 
assurance of the lastiag value of York 
equipment. 


York Corporation, York, Penna. 
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HEADQUARTERS FOR MECHANICAL COOLING SINCE 














Use Management ““Task-Forces”’ | 
To Help Solve Your 


Business Problems 


d When executives, be- 
Loon) cause of pressing day-to- 
4 day affairs, are forced to 
postpone the solution of special 
management problems, the use of 
GRIFFENHAGEN & ASSOCIATES as 
a “task-force” is in order. 
GRIFFENHAGEN & ASSOCIATES 
are also available for counsel and 
assistance on problems of policy, 
procedure, finance, organization, per- 
sonnel, and material management; 
or for the making of a comprehen- 
sive management audit. 








A statement of the 
firm’s experience and facilities 
will be supplied on request. 


GRIFFENHAGEN & ASSOGIATES 
Consultants in Management since 1911 


CHICAGO 1 NEW YORK 18 
333 N. Michigan Ave. 500 Fifth Ave. | 
BOSTON 8 


WASHINGTON 5 
1427 Eye St., N. W. 


MILWAUKEE 2 LOS ANGELES 14 
828 N. Broadway 111 W. Seventh St. 


Charter member, 
Association of Consulting Management Engineers 


11 Beacon St. 








In the AVIATION Industry We Serve Such 
Distinguished Clients As: 
S*2, DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT | 


With Screws ond Screw Machine Products. We can 
serve you, too — WRITE TODAY'!! 
WALTHAM SCREW COMPANY 


86 Rumford Avenue Waltham, Mass 
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Newsweek—A. Rollo 


New Dodge: Chrysler Corp. shows its first new postwar model, the 
Dodge Coronet. It features a bigger interior—more length, width, 
and headroom—though exterior dimensions have been reduced. 


of its new models—increases ranging from 
$16.35 to $252. 

> Flatly contradicted a prediction by 
Chrysler President K. T. Keller. The day 
before, in reporting record profits for 
"48 ($89,187,240 versus $67,181,220 in 
’47), the Chrysler chief told stockholders: 
“Higher prices at this time are inevitable. 
No significant drop in labor costs or 
prices of material is as yet even in pros- 
pect and much less in evidence.” 

> Took the wind right out of a United 
Auto Workers anti-GM tirade. In accept- 
ing a 2-cent-an-hour pay cut required by 
GM’s sliding wage-price. contract, the 
UAW had that very day blasted the com- 
pany for “hypocrisy”—for reflecting the 
“irresponsibility of a corporation which 
chooses to stand in the way of the grad- 
ual readjustment of our present inflated 
price structure.” 

Hours later the UAW chiefs pulled 
gaping jaws together. Then they at- 
tacked the GM move as “piddling . - . 
too little and too late .. . If GM had 
shown the same modesty in. increasing 
prices as they now show in price reduc- 
tion, the American people would not 
still be paying Cadillac prices to buy a 
Chevrolet.” 

Chrysler's reply was quietly savage: 
“General Motors reported a profit of 9.5 
per cent . . . compared with a profit of 
5.6 per cent . . . earned by Chrysler. 
Perhaps now that they [GM] have seen 
the very fair prices which Chrysler Corp. 
has put on its superior new models . 
they have decided it is to their advantage 
to get more in line competitively. 

“At any rate . . . the public are still 





free to decide whether Chrysler or Gen- 
eral Motors offers the greater value . . . 
We invite everyone to visit our dealers 
and determine the question for them- 
selves. That is the American way of do- 
ing business.” 

Though some Detroit mathematicians 
figured the GM price cuts would add up 
to about $40,000,000, the savings per car 
buyer—$10 on Chevrolet, $15 on Pontiac, 
$15-$20 on Oldsmobile, $16-$30 on 
Buick, $25-$40 on Cadillac—were slight. 
They came to less than 1 per cent, com- 
pared with an earlier GM price rise on 
its "49 models which ranged from 3.2 per 
cent on Cadillacs to 7.5 per cent for 
Chevrolets. 

The GM price cuts—except on trucks— 
hardly seemed big enough to be a truly 
competitive slash. They seemed more like 
an. expedient forced by an embarrassing 
turn in the GM wage-price formula—to 
take some of the sting out of cutting 
wages while profits were.still high. But 
whatever competitive advantage GM 
failed to get by the mere size of the 
cuts might well be made up by the size 
of the publicity. The reductions, first 
in- ten -years for GM, were front-page 
news across the country. 


Retooling at K-F 


The hot breath of competition that is 
beginning to bother the auto makers was 
bringing changes in the Kaiser-Frazer 
plant at-Willow Run. On Feb. 17 K-F 
shut down its already curtailed produc- 
tion line and sent home its 7,500 workers. 
Last week it was retooling to meet the 
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competitive market with a new-type au- 
tomobile priced 11 per cent lower than 
any of its other models. 

The car, called the Traveler (a de luxe 
version is called the Vagabond), will have 
the same lines as the Kaiser sedan but 
will be a passenger car, light truck, and 
station wagon all in one. When desired, 
the rear seat will fo!d into the floor, the 
back will open out and down, and the 
Traveler will be ready for loading. 

Until K-F’s long-heralded cheap car 
goes into production—a good seven 
months to a year from now—the Traveler 
utility car, priced at $2,088, will be its 
major representative in the battle of 
Detroit, 



































FOOD: : 
Milk Miracle ; 
Out of Valparaiso, Ind., last week came aa 
news of tremendous import to the dairy \ ai | 
industry and the housewife alike. Two ih; 
men claimed to have developed a proc- ° 
ess for canning fresh milk without af- 
fecting the flavor or food value. 
The process promised a potential rev- » — — 
olution in the $10,000,000,000 dairy in- Ditto el t 90% f all t 
dustry. It might eventually do away with | 0 C Imina eS 0 qd rewrl Ing 
Gen- bottles, cartons, milk-wagon drivers, and - . - 
; other factors that add 5 to 7 cents a ff dl f { t 
salons quart to the cost of fresh milk, Dairies In 0 Ice all aC ory rou Ines 
iia would become simply canning plants. 
if do- Fresh milk could be bought from grocers Rewriting and retyping are regarded as normal 
shelves; it would need no refrigeration parts of office and factory routines in many or- 
—— or special handling. ganizations. But in truth, this rewriting is 
id wp The inventors were Dr. Roy Graves, pe msg mere 5 meen ot gg fst 
; former De artment of Aori . s it itto ne- riting methods, writing 1s 
er car pores s Val a — —_ done ONCE. After that, the duplication is done 
ntiac, mt — a a eg cay semye ne instantaneously and without error by Ditto, not 
0 on ambaugn, at whose tarm they devel- by a staff of paid hands. This change of method 
slight oped their process, does not alter basic routines at all—yet almost 
— The Stambaugh-Gr: hod break 1 r be the greatest single savin 
-com- he Stambaugh-Graves method breaks always proves to be the greatest sing g 
ogee sharply with the usual pasteurizing prac- One Pe oe Cee . : 
a tices; from the cow to the can the milk Beyond that, Ditto is a DUPLICATOR. Ditto 
a Pel oe , eel tek Whe ale. War aa copies anything written, typed, printed or 
nt for Is never exposed to the air. It 1s drawn drawn, in one to four colors at once—forms, 
from the cows by milking machines and memos, house organs, specification sheets and 
— pumped through stainless-steel tubes into the like. 
yous a standard homogenizer, From there it Users’ experience proves that Ditto saves 
re like fiows into a new flash-type pasteurizer, — * few pe — oan pw tcom 
° , . > ‘ . sc ka machine costs) to many ousands oO Ollars 
rassing 4 nore en 4 kept at os a year—but the greatest Ditto betterment is in 
ula—to degrees. © auld spends one secon speeded routines and reduced error. Check and 
sutting whirling through two steam-jacketed cyl- mail the coupon for eye-opening data on Ditto’s 
h. But inders, This pasteurizes it without burn- application to your own routines—now. 
> GM ing. ey then canned by a special Con- DITTO, INC.,6075. Oakley Bivd., Chicago 12, Illinois 
of the tinenta Can ‘Co. machine, kept in a TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. In Canada: Ditto of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
be sie chamber filled with nitrogen gas to pre- 
5 first vent oxygen from acting on the milk. 
1t-page Stambaugh and Graves claim that their 
, canned milk has an average bacteria 
count of only 500 per cubic centimeter, a 1 DITTO, Inc., 607 S. Oakley Blvd. 
compared with a maximum of 30,000 INCREASE pd , 1 Chicago 12, ill. aot 
permitted by the Chicago Board of Rowrlmne one | Gentlemen: Without obligation please sead 
Health paul . PR Retyping 1 me Free Ditto One-Writing Forms on the 
that is a 2. reporter Te the ops _ OFIT P- Pheknihe ciaiaes a 
s was weeks after canning said it tasted no dilt- _} Production |_| Order-billing Payroll 
, -ente ferent from the dairy-fresh product, A THESE WAYS 2 tye ing LJ) Duplicati 
-Frazer alry product, a Operations 1 (_)Purchasing General Office Duplicating 
17 K-F shipment was mailed parcel post from WITH ; PEL. coccsessgnedigeveseegghei bite ‘ 
soda: Chicago to Valparaiso without affect- 3 cut Out : Ce acct ckessigeocese «vane L shatekae ° 
vorkers. a it. ; DITTO... Human Error 1 Address.e.sseseseneneeee bivdeesenseeeeese 
eet the The inventors say that only lack of a | City.cccapessoresedecereres Stalevvesseeeeee 
weweek March 7, 1949 S 69 





























New Partners 


-and Going Strong 


Any business or industry profits 
by forming a partnership with 
the State of South Carolina. 

You supply the capital and 
management; South Carolina 
supplies: factory site, excellent 
banking facilities, mild climate, 
natural resources; electric power 
at reasonable rates, a splendid 
transportation system and, most 
important of all, people who 
take pride in their jobs. 

Eight hundred and two new 
manufacturing and processing 
plants have discovered in the 
past three years that you can’t 
beat such a combination. 

Why not investigate? If South 
Carolina is good for the indus- 
trial leaders, as well as numer- 
ous smaller firms, the State may 
be just the place for your new 
plant, store or warehouse. 

Write today for specific infor- 
mation concerning your particu- 
lar business: L. W. Bishop, 
Director, Research, Planning 
and Development Board, Dept. 
71, Columbia, South Carolina. 


South 


WHERE RESOURCES AND MARKETS MEET 


arolina 
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better can and better lacquer for the in- 
ner lining now prevents their milk from 
keeping almost indefinitely, They are try- 
ing to perfect such a container. 

Stambaugh and Graves began their ex- 
periments three years ago. They foresee 
another year of research before they are 
sure of their product and probably two 
more years before grocers across the na- 
tion will have it on their shelves, 


NOTES: 


Trends and Changes 


Stuck in Steel: Col. W. F. Rockwell, 
chairman of the Standard Steel Spring 
Co. of Pittsburgh, said: “The steel short- 
age is over, except for certain specialized 
kinds. The gray market in steel has 
ended.” He added: “It ended so sud- 
denly one month ago that some of the 
largest users of steel are stuck with con- 
version contracts for the balance of the 
year.” (Conversion contracts were signed 
by desperate steel users who bought 
ingots from electric furnaces at high 
prices and had them finished at another 
mill with excess capacity, resulting in a 
very high premium cost on finished steel.) 

Oil Change: The American Petroleum 
Institute denied the contention of Federal 
purchasing experts that 1,000-mile oil 
changes for automobiles are wasteful. 
The API said carbon and fuel soot in- 
creased 75 per cent with 2,000-mile 





changes and 158 per cent with 4,000- 
mile changes. For modern cars, it said. 
the 1,000-mile change is imperative. 

Earnings: Security analyst Washington 
Dodge of Roberts & Co. asked his market- 
letter readers: How much profit does the 
average chain grocery store make in a 
day? His answers: An A&P store nets 
$25; First National, $16; Kroger, $12 
Safeway, a little above $11. “We wonder 
if the chains have used these figures in 
areas where the political outcry against 
them is greatest.” 

Air Freight: The Standard-Vacuum Oil 
Co. sent a 5-ton ship-rudder part by air 
to Singapore, to repair a damaged tanker. 
The company figured the hefty freight 
bill would be cheaper than the 30-day 
delay in a boat trip. Daily losses for the 
idle tanker run over $2,000. 

President: Union Pacific board chair- 
man E. Roland Harriman announced that 
Arthur E. Stoddard was elected president 
of the railroad to replace 63-year-old 
George F. Ashby, who retired because of 
ill health. Stoddard, a wartime colonel, 
was in charge of military rail shipments 
in France after D Day. He has been 
with the Union Pacific since 1916. The 
railroad, back to normal operations after 
seven weeks of interrupted service be- 
cause of bad weather, reported a January 
operating loss of $1,900,000—the first 
such loss for any month in sixteen years. 

Pipe: The Commerce Department 
lifted a ten-month suspension on ship- 


Acme Photos 


By the Sea: Designer Margaret Newman introduces a two-tone 
faille cocktail-hour dress with head drape and skirt reminiscent of 
India and a bathing suit with stripes which accentuate the posterior. 


Newsweek, March 7, 1949 
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YOUR END OF A DIAMOND-CLEAN PIPE LINE 





Imagine, if you will, a private pipe line stretching from a big white 
dairy barn, maybe a hundred miles away, to your doorstep. Imagine 
milk flowing through it. 

You’d want that “pipe line” kept sparkling clean, germfree every iit 
inch of the way. That’s one of the things DiAMonpD chemicals do. DIAMOND 

DiaMonD ALKALI supplies cleaning compounds and detergents used 
all along that “pipe line”. At its beginning they are used by farmers to 
clean their milking machines, pails and cans; used to clean the tanks 
that speed milk by road and rail to dairies; by dairies to keep their 
processing and bottling plants as sanitary as a hospital; used even to CHEMICALS 
wash and sterilize the bottles, last inch of this “pipe line” to your door. ~~ 4 

Many other Chemicals You Live By are made by DIAMOND ALKALI. 
Soda ash for the milk bottle; caustic soda and chlorine for the bottle 
cap and newspaper. These are but a few of the DIAMOND products 
contributing to your health, comfort and daily living. 
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To build a better drink 
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Glenmore’s Kentucky Tavern is the only Bottled-in- 


—. 


Bond that has always been made by the same family 
in the same distillery for three generations... and 
the Glenmore distillery has made more Kentucky 
Bourbon than any other distillery. This unmatched 
experience assures you uniform high quality. 


That’s why... 
© Glenmore Distilleries Company, Loussville, Kentucky 


NO OTHER BOND CAN MATCH THAT KENTUCKY TAVERN TASTE 
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New Fighter: Republic shows 
its stubby-winged XF-91, a tur- 
bo-jet fighter equipped with 
rocket motors for acceleration. 


ments of oil pipe to Saudi Arabia by the 
Arabian-American Oil Co. Lack of pipe 
has set Aramco’s 1,067-mile trans-Arabian 
pipeline a year behind schedule. 

Lay-Ons: The New York Central Rail- 
road recalled 5,055 shop workers in six 
states. Studebaker started 1,800 new 
workers to boost production 21 per cent. 
In Utah 1,000 striking copper workers 
returned to the Kennecott mines. Bell 
Aircraft in Buffalo announced plans to 
hire 800 new workers to handle 
$7,900,000 parts contract for Boeing's 
B-47 jet bomber, 


AVIATION: 


CAB Studies Economics 


Like the parent of many a trouble- 
some, ebullient youngster, the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board which rides herd on Ameri- 
can airlines acts as both mother and 
policeman. Last Friday, with many of 
the youngsters ailing, the CAB loosed 
its hold on the club and became more of 
a sympathetic, helpful parent. 

To bolster the air carriers, which had 
lost close to $10,000,000 in 1948 and 
double that amount the year before, the 
CAB awarded a husky $7,808,000 to 
seven mail-carrying airlines. Reassuring- 
ly it announced that “our principal ob- 
jective during the coming year is the 
complete return by the air transport in- 
dustry to a sound and profitable condi- 
tion.” 

The cash awards included the first of 
a series of payments over five years to 
American, United, and TWA to repay the 
losses sustained when they grounded 
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their Constellations and DC-6s. The CAB 
also: 

> Started an investigation of the Big 
Four—American, Eastern, United, and 
TWA-to find out why Eddie Ricken- 
backer’s Eastern does business at a lower 
cost of operation. The CAB wants to 
know why the others can’t do the same. 
> Began other investigations into (1) 
the cost of carrying the mail, (2) whether 
there is uneconomic competition .on the 
Detroit-New York, Detroit-Washington, 
Chicago-Washington, and Washington- 
St. Paul-Minneapolis routes, (3) whether 
domestic trunk lines could save money 
by pooling ground facilities, (4) whether 
minimum air freight rates should be 
hiked, and (5) whether cutting out free 
meals aloft would save money. 

No major problems were apparently 
overlooked in the clean sweep. The CAB 
also promised: (1) a ruling within 30 
days on the request of several all-freight 
lines for a franchise, (2) an early hearing 
for the nonscheduled lines on air coach 
service (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 24), and (3) 
higher mail rates for United States air- 
liners flying overseas. 

The United Press commented: “Per- 
haps the broadest action in airline eco- 
nomics in its [the CAB’s] history.” 


TAXES: 


The Rush for Refunds 


Millions of Americans who normally 
have all they can do to meet the March 
15 income-tax deadline have been rush- 
ing to file their returns early this year. 
Their motives have nothing to do with 
patriotism or a sense of responsibility. 
Most taxpayers—about 40,000,000 out of 
an expected 53,000,000—currently stand 
to collect a healthy refund. 

Most refunds result from the fact that 
the Knutson-Millikin law reducing taxes 
for 1948 went into effect last May 1. In 
the four months before then, withholding 
taxes had been deducted from paychecks 
at the old rate. After May 1 withholdings 
were adjusted to the new lowered rates. 
Now taxpayers are out to collect their 
overpayments for the first four months 
of the year. 

In all cases, the taxpayers had assur- 
ance that the government would shoot 
back their refunds as fast as its machin- 
ery would permit. It must pay 6 per 
cent interest on refunds paid after March 
15. But it is up to the taxpayer to file a 
return showing the overpayment. 

Providing an example of the riches 
that can accrue to refund claimers, the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue last week 
listed the largest corporate and individ- 
ual tax refunds paid during the fiscal 
year ending June 30. The biggest cor- 
porate refund went to the Curtiss-Wright 
Corp. which received a $35,123,401 re- 
bate on excess-profits taxes previously 
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you'll do well with the 
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- | forms. of ne manine 
and casualty insurance and 
fidelity and surety bonds. 


See your Hartford agent 
or insurance broker 


HARTFORD FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD ACCIDENT 
AND INDEMNITY COMPANY 


HARTFORD LIVE STOCK 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 
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| KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental 
plates so much firmer and snugger that one can oe 
and talk with greater comfort and securit, in 
many cases almost as well as with natural th, 
Klutch lessens the constant fear of a ral tooth. 
rocking. chafing plate. 25c and 50c at druggists. 

If your druggist hasn’t it, don’t waste mone 
on “substitutes, ut send us 10c and we will ma 
you a generous trial box, 1. P. INC. 


KLUTCH CO., Box 4972-c. ELMIRA, N, Y. 
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Platform, a NEWSWEEK Club — 
Bureau Service, is used by club 
leaders in the United States and 
36 foreign countries each month. 








Larger, longer body lines, new luxury interior ap- 
pointments. And today's Crosley engine gives you 
even more power, more economy—up to 50 miles 
on a gallon of regular gasoline. Costs less than an 
8-year-old, high upkeep used car! Prices range 
downward from the Station Wagon at only $929 
F.O.B. Marion, Indiana. Five beautiful new models. 


For complete new 
catalog, write: 


2530-FD Spring 


Grove Avenue, Cin- 
a FINE car cinnati 14, Ohio, 
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Fiuips or GASES... 
heals toughest jobs with ease! 


Corrosive fluids and high pressure—high tempera- 
ture heating formerly meant trouble for processing 
and refining men. Heating equipment was rendered 
useless in short order, sometimes in a matter of days. 
Replacement costs were overwhelming, plant delays 
expensive ... until Black, Sivalls & Bryson engineers 
found the answer. 


The BS&B Tubular Heater is built like a re- 
finery pipe still. It develops high heating capacity. 
And thanks to BS&B’s novel two-boit spherical 
seat return bends, common seamless steel or cast 
iron pipe can be combined into compact, heat-absorb- 
ing bundles. These are straight and easy to clean. 
They are quickly and cheaply renewed. 


Simplicity is the keynote of the Tubular Heater. 
Different sizes of pipe may be used. Various num- 
bers of bundles may be combined. The firebox is 
surrounded by a wall of common brick, laid up dry. 
A sheet metal housing gives a neat, compact ap- 
pearance and affords weather protection. 





MINERAL 
SEAL OIL 


ASPHALT 


Used as an intermediate or as an auxiliary heater, 
or for primary purposes where necessary, the BS&B 
Tubular Heater is rendering a high standard of 
performance in thousands of America’s industrial 
locations today. 


CRUDE OIL 
HIGH PRESSURE 
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} Director, Oil Field Seetansies Div, BLACK, SIVALLS & BRYSON, INC. 
i Power and Light Building, Kansas City 6, Missouri 
| I'd like full details of the BS&B Tubular Heater. 
] ©) Please forward complete data. [) Arrange to have Sales Engineer 
| call on me. 
| NAME aoant 
FIRM at 
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paid. The Pennsylvania Railroad got 
$19,117,718. The largest individual re- 
bate went to Mr. and Mrs. Darryl 
Zanuck, who got $174,973 apiece. In 
all, $2,297,542,000 was refunded or 
credited on future tax bills. 


PRODUCTS: 
What’s New 


Sales Movies: The Ampro Corp. of 
Chicago announces a portable movie pro- 
jector, designed for salesmen, It uses an 
endless 400-foot reel of film that does not 
need rewinding. 

Throwaway Plates: Bowes Industries 
of Paducah, Ky., is producing paper pic- 
nic plates coated on the upper side with 
chartreuse or burgundy plastic, The plas- 
tic resists grease and heat, and the plates 
are cheap enough to throw away after use. 

Adjustable Brakes: Brake Control Sales 
of Saint Paul, Minn., is marketing an au- 
tomobile accessory that lets a driver ad- 
just his brakes en route by turning a knob 
under the dash, The unit also enables him 
to use the hydraulic brakes for parking 
on hills. 

Uranium Locator: The L. & G. Re- 
search Co, of Cleveland has developed a 
low-cost Geiger counter for uranium pros- 
pectors, A special tube built into an or- 
dinary portable radio amplifies the clicks 
caused by nearby radioactive materials. 
The radio works as usual. 

Out to Lunch: The Mohawk Business | 











































Machines Corp. of New York has de- 
veloped a telephone-answering device. 
The machine “lifts the receiver off the 
hook”, plays a record telling the caller 
his party is out, and then records any 
message, The appliance will sell for less 
than $200, 








Internationa! 


The automatic phone answerer 4 


O Newsweek, March 7, 1949 





=< | The Eckelkamps have built 
| on a 4-part plan for tomorrow 


Why security and income are the goals 
of Louis B. Eckelkamp, Villa Ridge, Mo. 








». of To the Eckelkamps, as to millions of other families, 


pro- it is only natural that their planning includes a sound 
7S an program of investment in the securities of industry. 





$ not They know that some risk is present, of course...as 

ate it is in the ownership of any form of property. 

- pic- But they also know that investment has solid satis- 

with factions: the satisfaction of owning income-producing 

plas- securities, of adding extra dollars to income (their 

lates stocks returned 5.9% in 1948) and, as Mr. Eckelkamp 

use. said, “of sharing in the country’s industrial progress.” 

Sales It is for investors like the Eckelkamps that the New 

n au- York Stock Exchange maintains a free, open market 

r ad- place for securities. Here idle funds find productive 

knob use — productive alike of a gratifying return on good 

s him investment judgment, and of goods and jobs for all. This is the Eckelkamp family—Louis and Martha, with their two small sons, 

rking For these same investors, Member Firms of the Louis B. Jr., and William. Friendly, widely-acquainted, the Eckelkamps 
Stock Exchange maintain 1550 offices, conveniently are active in their church and community. Mr. Eckelkamp owns and 

’ operates a restaurant and service station, ‘““The Diamonds,”’ at the junction 

. re located in every section of the country. of highways U. S. 66 and Missouri 100, near Washington, Missouri. 
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Part One of the Eckelkamps’ program is home 
ownership, and their attractive home, 
R. F. D. #1, Villa Ridge, which they built 
themselves, is the result of years of planning. 





A far-sighted investment plan rounds out their 
program. Through a St. Louis Member Firm 
of the Exchange, Mr. Eckelkamp purchased 
stocks of three nationally-known listed com- 
panies that have enviable dividend records. 


Next in their program is adequate life in- 
surance, and they have policies with three 
companies. Over the years, they have put 
away a number of U.S. Savings Bonds, too! 





“Our dividend checks pay for many extra 
things,” say the Eckelkamps, whose three 
securities, two common stocks and one 
high-grade preferred stock, returned 5.9% 
in 1948 on their combined purchase price. 


Part Three of the program is savings for emer- 
gencies. Here Mr. Eckelkamp is making a 
deposit in his savings account at the Bank 
of Washington in nearby Washington, Mo. 
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What Patapar 


does- 
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BUTTER WRAPPERS 


a 


MILK CAN 
GASKETS 


o 
0%,9 
o 


VITAMIN 
CAPSULE TRAYS 


AUTO ACCESSORY 
WRAPS 


@ 


HAM WRAPPERS 


5 


CANNED SHRIMP 
LINERS 


4 


POULTRY WRAPS 


= 


OLEOMARGARINE 


PIE CRUST 
MIX LINERS 


Sy 


DRIED FISH 
WRAPPERS 


até 


Patapar Vegetable Parch- 
ment has a remarkable com- 
bination of qualities. It has 
high wet-strength. It is boil- 
proof. It resists grease. It 
has a rich, white texture— 
beautiful to look at. 

Business men find Pata- 
par ideal for many pur- 
poses. They use it for but- 
ter wrappers, milk and 
cream can gaskets, vitamin 
capsule trays, auto acces- 
sory wraps, ham wrappers, 
liners for canned sea food, 
poultry wraps, oleomarga- 
rine wrappers, grecting 
cards, fish wraps, rubber 
mold liners, inner liners 
for packaging pie crust mix, 
ham boiler liners. In hun- 
dreds of other ways Patapar 
is serving business and in- 
dustry. 


179 types to 
choose from 


Patapar is made in 179 dif- 
ferent types or variations. 
This enables you to get just 
the right sheet for your 
particular needs. For exam- 
ple, you might want a type 
of Patapar that is air tight. 
We can give it to you. Or 
we can give you a type that 
permits “breathing.” Types 
vary as to wet-strength, 
grease-proofness, translucen- 
cy, moisture vapor resist- 
ance and many other char- 
acteristics. When we know 
your problem we can help 
you select the type of Pata- 
par that will best meet your 
requirements, 


BUSINESS MEN: For more in- 
formation write for booklet 
N, “The Story of 


Patapar.” cf 
p da ” 
at! 


HI-WET-STRENGTH, 
- GREASE-RESISTING PARCHMENT 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 


West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
Sales Offices: New York, Chicago 


Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
. 
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The Case for Private Loans 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


UPPOSE Our government were to 
halt all its foreign lending pro- 
grams and turn them back once more 
to private investors. We can imagine 
the following conversation between a 
government official from Ruritania 
and an American investment banker. 
RURITANIAN OFFICIAL: As your 
government has stopped its, 
giveaway program, we are 
forced to come to you pri- 
vate bankers. But of course 
there just aren’t enough pri- 
vate funds for world re- 
vival— 

AMERICAN BANKER: Why 
not? Our government never 
gave you anything that it 
didn’t first take from pri- 
vate funds in taxes. Suf- 
ficient private funds certainly exist. 

RO: But your investors show no 
desire to put them into Europe. 

AB: For excellent reasons. Putting 
aside the Russian menace, which isn’t 
your fault, your governments have 
systematically destroyed confidence. 

RO: What assurances would restore 
it? 

AB: I’ve made up a list. In view of 
the past record of your government, 
I'm afraid it would now have to 
pledge itself: (1) Not to seize. or 
nationalize the American investors’ 
capital or the private firms in which 
it was invested. (2) Not to impose 
crushing taxation. (3) Against price 
fixing, wage-increase decrees, or profit 
controls that would imperil our invest- 
ment. (4) To impartial enforcement 
of contracts. (5) Against barriers to 
the removal of our private funds. (6) 
To remove exchange controls. (7) To 
make your currency freely convertible 
at its free market value. (8) To halt 
internal inflation by balancing your 
budget and stopping further expan- 
sion of money and credit— 

RO: You needn’t go on. Our gov- 
ernment will never consent to such 
policy reversals. 

AB: Very well. Then American in- 
vestors will not be interested in risk- 
ing their capital in your country. 

RO: This is economic imperialism! 
You are trying to dictate to our gov- 
ernment! You wish to infringe the 
sovereignty of Ruritania! We are de- 
termined to have socialism! You are 
interfering in our internal affairs— 


AB: Listen, who came to whom for 
a loan? We’re not forcing you to do 
anything. You can have all the social- 
ism you want. Only you can’t expect 
to find American investors eager to 
subsidize and prolong it at their ‘ex- 
pense. 

RO: This is ideological prejudice— 

AB: Private investors do 
have a prejudice in favor 
of government policies that 
seem likely to insure pro- 
duction, the safety of their 
principal, and a sufficient 
profit— 

RO: Ah, that’s it! Private 
profit! It’s insistence on that 
that holds up world recov- 
ery. 

: AB: On the contrary, it 
is the constant search for profit that 
maximizes and balances production. 
Profit is, in fact, the best indicator we 
have of how much production has 
actually taken place. If a firm in Ruri- 
tania manufactures something at a 
loss, it means that the value of the 
labor and raw materials put into mak- 
ing the product is greater than the 
value of the product itself. That isn’t 
production but sheer waste of labor 
and materials— 

RO: Are you contending that repay- 
able private loans help world recovery 
more than non-repayable government 
gifts? 

AB: Precisely.. Take another look 
at that list of reforms. You will find 
that they are not only necessary to at- 
tract foreign private capital to your 
country but to the revival of your 
domestic investment. They would 
probably encourage your own terrified 
capital to come out of hiding to such 
an extent as to make you soon inde- 
pendent of foreign capital altogether. 
Such assurances are essential— 

RO: Why didn’t your: government 
officials insist on these assurances? 

AB: It wasn’t their money. Besides, 
it would have created dangerous fric- 
tion between governments. But we 
private bankers can safely suggest 
them, because we are after all only 
middlemen telling you what condi- 
tions are necessary to make Rurita- 
nian securities attractive to private 
American investors, 

RO: I appreciate your friendly ad- 
vice. Perhaps after all— 
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General American Transportation Corporation 
300 West I5Ist Street » East Chicago, Indiana 


















































PROVED AND IMPROVED FOR 55 YEARS! 
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Know-how 
makes 
them Better! 


H™ 11 1s! The safest, strongest, 
easiest-riding Kelly in 55 years 
of quality tire making—the new 
Kelly Super Flex. 

That extra soft Super Flex cushion 
of air literally irons out road irreg- 
ularities. Your car handles easier . . . 
holds the road better. And those 
safety-slotted tread ribs are specially 
designed by Kelly engineers to as- 
sure quick, straight-line stopping 












whenever you step on the brakes. 

The new Super Flex is available 
in sizes to fit any standard rim. You 
get “new car luxury” at low cost. 
Because Kelly dependability costs 
less per mile today than ever before. 

For safer, smoother, worry-free 
driving, switch now to Kelly Super 
Flex. And for the utmost in tire 
service, depend on the “know-how” 
of your Kelly Dealer. 


THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 
CUMBERLAND, MARYLAND 





—— RELIGION —— 
Quoth the Bishop 


This labeling of patriotic citizens as Com- 
munist is a new form of lynching . . . Rep- 
resentations were made to me that ran the 
gamut from request to demand to threat, th« 
object being to secure the withdrawal of my 
acceptance and the destruction of Th« 
Churchman. 


Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, never onc 
for soft words, let off a few sizzlers Feb. 
23 at the tenth annual dinner to present 
the award of The Churchman, semi- 





Acme Religious News Service 


Drs. Oxnam and Shipler: Lynched? 


monthly unofficial Episcopal magazine. 
In accepting the award for promoting 
good will and understanding among peo- 
ples, the Methodist bishop of the New 
York area had stepped in firmly while 
prominent sponsors hurried out, 

Last year George C. Marshall, then 
Secretary of State, had agreed to accept 
the citation, then had withdrawn, noting 
that Churchman editorials extended into 
politics (NEwswEEK, June 7, 1948). What 
he hadn't said was that The Churchman’s 
fiery editor, 67-year-old Dr. Guy Emery 
Shipler, belongs to pro-Communist or- 
ganizations cited by Attorney General 
Tom Clark (such as the Joint Anti-Fascist 
Refugee Committee and the National 
Council of American-Soviet Friendship). 

This year the liberal Bishop Oxnam 
refused to back out even when sponsors 
began withdrawing—such men as Benja- 
min F. Fairless, president of the United 
States Steel Corp., and Spyros P. Skouras, 
president of Twentieth Century-Fox. 

At the dinner the bishop blasted crit- 
ics of The Churchman. “We cannot ex- 


“pect the common man to believe our 


democratic pronouncements,” Bishop Ox- 
nam added, “if we make deals with dic- 
tators or ally ourselves with political, 
economic, or ecclesiastical reaction.” 
Having struck out at Franco Spain, the 
Methodist clergyman turned his criticisms 
on the Roman Catholic Church, which 
he said was creating “hysteria antece- 
dent to war.” While calling on all faiths 
to formulate a doctrine of universal re- 
ligious liberty, he added that “religious 
liberty means freedom for Roman Catho- 
lics in Hungary, and also freedom for 
Protestants in Spain, in Colombia, and 


the Argentine.” 
Newsweek, March 7, 1949 
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A Question of Policy 


by JOHN LARDNER 


York Yankees, muttered some- 
thing the other day, just before taking 
off for Florida to bring the ball club to 
a slow spring .boil, to the effect that 
one of his problems down there would 
be dogs. 

“I thought that you had your last 
dog trouble in 1923, Mr. 
Stengel,” the interviewer 
said, glancing nostalgically 
at the manager’s feet, which 
are notable for shapeliness 
and the long, lonely, wind- 
swept distances between the 
toes and the heels. It was 
natural to think back to the 
World Series of 1923, when 
Mr. Stengel, then an aged 
ballplayer, called on those 
feet for their final supreme service and 


Os STENGEL, manager of the New 


beat out a home run inside the park, . 


covering the last 30 yards in a zigzag 
course later adapted by the United 
States Navy for its convoys in wartime. 
« “Don’t mean my own dogs,” said 
Mr. Stengel, with a loving look at his 
two old friends. “I mean those animals 
that chase the rabbit around the race 
track at St. Petersburg. My athaletes 
like to go out there at night to bet a 
few bucks, and it’s liable to keep them 
up too late. Maybe | will have to pass 
a rule about it.” 

Your correspondent’s ear was caught 
by the words “maybe I will have to 
pass a rule.” They reminded me of 
the language of Happy Chandler, who 
rules all baseball with awful majesty, 
and it struck me for the first time that 
Happy has never come out in the open 
on dogs. He has outlawed horse bet- 
ting by ballplayers, but his stand on 
dogs is unknown. Since players use 
exactly the same type of money bet- 
ting on dogs as they would on horses 
if the commissioner had not abolished 
horses, this seems to represent a hole 
in the commissioner's policy. 


dler administration has worked out a 
protocol, or working hypothesis, which 
distinguishes between horses and dogs 
and -extends de facto, if not de jure, 
recognition to the latter. Recognition 
of dogs in this sense does not, as I 
understand it, commit the parties to 
exchanging ambassadors or going to 
war in each other's defense, but it 
encourages mutual trade on the under- 


I’ may be, of course, that the Chan- 


standing that money bet on dogs will 
be used to rehabilitate the war-torn 
economy of greyhounds in general. 

I appreciate that the subject is po- 
litical dynamite. Either Shakespeare 
or Commissioner Chandler once said 
that the dog is man’s best friend. An 
outright break in relations would 

arouse the anger of many 
elements in this country 
which baseball is anxious to 
conciliate. On the other 
hand, someone—it may have 
been Bacon, or it may have 
been the commissioner—once 
said that man’s best friend 
is the horse. As a senator, 
Mr. Chandler held the horse 
in high esteem. Yet on enter- 
ing organized baseball as 
commissioner he displayed a perfect 
fearlessness and disregard of political 
consequences with his get-tough pol- 
icy on horses, who subsequently re- 
tired behind an iron curtain, 


HERE is a parallel, which will not es- 
"aan the eye of historians, between 
baseball's relations with horses and the 
case of Rumania, which fought on the 
side of the Allies inthe: first war and 
on Germany’s in ‘the second. World 
events are moving fast, and it may well 
be that despite appearances, the com- 
missioner’s office is preparing quietly 
to crack down on the dog. 

As one who has examined both spe- 
cies in the interest of research, I would 
like to say that there is no true ideo- 
logical difference between horse racing 
and dog racing. Dogs are stimulated 
by rabbits, horses occasionally by ben- 
zedrine or kola nut; horses live for the 
moment, dogs have a certain prudence 
and like to put something away for a 
rainy day. But when it comes to bet- 
ting on them, my experience shows 
that the results are precisely the same: 
Your selection runs fourth. 

As long as Commissioner Chandler 
continues to enforce the ban on horse 
betting and closes his eye to betting 
on dogs, there is nothing to be done 
about it, for his word is law. I would 
suggest, though, in a purely editorial 
spirit, that Mr. Chandler go to a 
dog track some day and make a 
small wager, It won't be long after 
that, I think, that you will begin to 
see Casey Stengel’s boys getting to 
bed by 9 p.m. 
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SKIING: 


Wasatch Blues 


At Salt Lake City’s mountain-bracketed 
airport the densest fog in years had re- 
duced visibility to zero. But only 23 miles 
away, 6,800 feet up in the snow-muffled 
Wasatch Mountains, Utah’s biggest ski 
crowd (an estimated 8,500) thought the 
day was a bit too sunny for the purpose 
at hand. 

Some parents, sedately sitting on 10- 
foot snowbanks while their kids climbed 
into fir trees for a better view, broke 
through the crust and went in up to their 
armpits or momentarily disappeared. The 
skiers they had come to watch reported 
that the warm rays made snow conditions 
at Ecker Hill only “so-so” at best. 

But to members of the Utah Ski Club, 
staging the 1949 national ski-jumping 
championships on Washington’s Birth- 
day, sticky snow was a comparatively 
small matter. With no planes checked in 
at Salt Lake City for eighteen hours, the 
title show had been forced to begin with- 
out its most heavily advertised star. 

Art Tokle of New York had already 
swooped down the 400-foot chute once, 
sailing 252 feet. That was far short of 
the 289-foot American record* set by his 
famous brother (the late Torger Tokle), 
but the handsomely sharp-featured Art 
Devlin of Lake Placid, N. Y., had length- 
ened the day’s best to 257 feet. Sverre 
Kongsgaard, a Norwegian exchange stu- 
dent from the University of Idaho, had 
whizzed audibly past part of the crowd to 
set down his waxed boards with an echo- 
ing whack 262 feet out. 

The first round of Class A was dis- 
posed of by 2 o'clock, too early for the 
comfort of the officials. So far as they 
knew then, their main attraction might 
still be in Denver, weathered down en 
route from a Feb, 20 triumph at St. Paul 
and waiting for word about the fog at 
Salt Lake City. Exactly 30 minutes later 
he arrived with a flourish, 

Hail, Hail: A convoy of state police 
and sheriffs’ cars, rocketing up the steep 
and twisting Parley’s Canyon highway 
and hitting 80 miles an hour in part of a 
26-mile run from the airport, delivered 
the 27-year-old Petter Hugsted, Nor- 
wegian titleholder and 1948 Olympic 
champion. 

It wasn’t only the knotted red scarf 
and blue sweater that gave Hugsted a 
pasty look. “I am sick at the stomach,” he 
said in Norwegian, “from all the rush.” 
He also was rushed into the 1,000-foot 
climb to the jumping summit; officials 
happily decided Hugsted could take one 





*At Iron Mountain, Mich., Feb. 26, the seven- 
year-old record was bettered by four different jump- 
ers. The best one: 22-year-old Joe Perrault. of 
Ishpeming, Mich., who jumped 293 feet and then 
did 297 the second time around. That left American 
skiers only 3 feet short of their 300-foot goal—ski- 
ing’s equivalent, roughly, of track’s four-minute mile. 
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practice leap during the Class B com- 
petition and then make both his cham- 
pionship attempts while his rivals exe- 
cuted their second ones. 

Rival Art Devlin was less happy about 
the arrangement and said so: “It’s not 
fair to the rest of us.” An hour and fifteen 
minutes after the others had finished 
their first tries the temperature was fall- 
ing, and Hugsted would have better snow 
for both his jumps. 

But some of the Norwegian’s oppo- 
nents had been practicing on the hill for a 
week. He had only one trial jump, a 243- 
footer in which to find out about a slope 
he had never laid eyes on before. Ap- 
parently it was enough. In his first official 
flight Hugsted hit 262 feet, equaling the 
day’s best up to then, and did a foot 
better than that the next time. 

His form and control were exceptional. 
In the spindly judges’ stand that counted 
heavily. Although Devlin achieved 264 
and Tokle 265 feet in their second tries, 
Hugsted was awarded 237 points and 
the championship. A close (233.8) sec- 
ond: the slightly unhappy Devlin. 


RACING: 


Coaltown Hoedown 


Calumet Farm’s trainers kept Armed 
away from the races as a two-year-old 
to give him a chance to fill out, and 
eventually they collected earnings of 
$774,400 from the great gelding. In the 
case of Coaltown, whose neck in racing 
action reminds people of a charging gan- 
der, trainers Ben and Jimmy Jones took 
even more time. 

As a two-year-old, Coaltown didn’t 





Bullet Bike: Although its engine is conventional 
enough, this creation (shown in front and rear 
views) bears little resemblance to the vehicle its 
owner ordered: a motorcycle. The vanes provide 
stability at high speed. The machine was built for 


race because of a throat ailment that 
might have got him shot by less patient 
handlers. As a three-year-old in 1948, 
he played second fiddle to Calumet’s 
great Citation; his speed was used to kill 
off fields for the big star. 

When the present Hialeah season 
opened in Florida, Coaltown was consid- 
ered no more than a stand-in for Citation, 
who had been put in sick bay with a 
popped osselet. But by last week betting 
folk were treating Coaltown wagers 
pretty much as they had Citation’s: like 
so many bank deposits. Coaltown’s pres- 
ence in the Widener Handicap at Hia- 
leah Feb. 26 limited the betting to 
$74,587 (for win wagering only), and 
$60,157 of it went on the nose of Coal- 
town, formally accompanied by Faultless 
in a Calumet entry. That meant a rock- 
bottom payoff of 5 cents on the dollar for 
his supporters, but it also meant they 
could watch without a worry. 

Breeze: In the first half-mile Coal- 
town opened up a five-length lead. At 
the wire, three-quarters of a mile later. 
he was the winner by two lengths in one 
of the jockey-strangled finishes that 
were needed to keep Citation from wast- 
ing energy last year. His head had to be 
twisted around and his mouth hauled 
open so badly that even Jockey Slasher 
Atkinson professed to feel sorry: “I al- 
most cried.” 

Coaltown’s time (2:02) consequently 
wasn't nearly as dazzling as his world- 
record-tying 1:47.6 for 9 furlongs Feb. 
14. But it was good enough to give him 
his first big pot ($42,300), his fourth 
Hialeah success in as many tries, and a 
total of $174,175 for seventeen races, 
of which he has won twelve. Two of his 





‘five defeats were inflicted by his more 








famous stablemate, and some experts 
thought Citation had better hurry back. 
People were beginning to say that Coal- 
town might do all right against the big 
guy if Calumet race strategy didn’t keep 
him in an assistant’s role. 

PI. J. Collins of Lancaster, Ohio, didn’t 
have to show anything like the patiencc 
of the Joneses before getting his money 
back. on Vulcan’s Forge. Last Septem- 
ber Collins bought the horse from C. V. 
Whitney for $80,000. Last week Vul- 
can’s Forge, a 20-to-1 risk, won the 
Santa Anita Handicap and $102,000 in 
deep mud, which he wasn’t supposed to 


like. 


TRACK: 


Weight Heaver 


At the Intercollegiate AAAA indoor 
track and field championships in New 
York last week, a 6-foot-3 West Point 
cadet named Jim Scholtz was assigned to 
the show’s most obscure stage. When he 
unlimbered his 220-pound body, the only 
witnesses were 23 other contestants, 
their closest acquaintances, and some sol- 
diers training horses in the Squadron A 
armory. 

Scholtz gripped the handle of a 35- 
pound weight, whirled mightily twice, 
and let fly. The throw measured 60 feet 
7% inches, shattering a nine-year-o)d 
world’s record. 

At Madison Square Garden that night 
10,000 fans saw Michigan State, appear- 
ing in the meet for the first time, win 
the IC 4-A team title with 35 2/5 points 
to Yale’s 26 2/5. 


International Photos 
Pietro Taruffi, veteran Italian sporisman, who 
_ turned it loose in Rome Feb. 19 and bettered two 
British-held world’s records. He covered 5 kilo- 
meters (3, miles) in 1 minute 26.58 seconds. 
His time for 5 miles was 2 minutes 18.79 seconds. 
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More fires can be traced to smoking and matches than to any other cause. One of the 


greatest fire-prevention devices ever invented is the ash tray. Make sure you have 


plenty both at home and in your office. Keep them within easy reach. Use them. 
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FOUNDED IN 1819, the Aetna 


Insurance Company takes its name 
from the famous volcano. which 
“though surrounded by flame and 
smoke is itself never consumed.”’ From 
that day to this—through wars, con- 
flagrations and depressions—no 
policyholder has ever suffered loss 
because of failure of an Aetna Com- 
pany to meet its obligations. 
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Feeding” Erie’s big, brawny Diesel 
locomotives requires delicate tests. 
Fuel oil must burn evenly, with a 
minimum of residue. Lubricating oil 
must flow freely, yet have enough body 
to protect vital moving parts. 


Pictured here is a test typical of the 
many carried on constantly at the Erie 
Test and Research Laboratory. Lubri- 
cating oil is placed in glass tubes sur- 
rounded by water accurately heated to 
operating temperatures, 


Then the chemist, with a stop watch, 
times the flow of oil from one section 
of the tube to another and arrives at 
its viscosity rating. 
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Paints, coal, metals, water—practically 
everything used by the railroad is 
carefully checked by Erie technicians 
to maintain Erie’s high operating 
standards. It is through such a re- 
search program that new and ever 
improving materials and methods are 
found to make the Erie a leader in 
progressive railroading. 


Erie 


Railroad 


Serving the Heart of Industrial America 
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THEATER —— 
Hollywood Ho-Hum 


In “The Big Knife,” the first Clifford 
Odets play since 1942, there are char- 
acterizations and passages of vivid, pas- 
sionate writing that recall the Odets of 
“Awake and Sing” and “Golden Boy.” 
But at best they offer only a cloudy re- 
flection of that talented writer, and his 


Richard Tucker 
Tension: Nancy Kelly and Garfield 


new play must be marked down as a 
bitter disappointment. 

Hollywood provides the handy ana re- 
warding scene for the playwright’s dem- 
onstration of how little it profits a man 
to achieve financial success at the ex- 
pense of his ideals. One may be willing 
to accept in its entirety Odets’s corrosive 
estimate of Hollywood, from his gallery 
of the obnoxious and the depraved to a 
daily schedule that ranges from adultery 
and blackmail to the projected murder 
of an extra girl who endangers the repu- 
tation of a big box-office star. Even so, it 
is almost impossible to believe the lo- 
quacious, cluttered plot the writer spins 
to point a moral. 

This is never the fault of the actors or 
Lee Strasberg’s expert staging. John Gar- 
field portrays with strength and _ elo- 
quent conviction the embattled Charles 
Castle who allows himself to be black- 
mailed into signing a fourteen-year con- 
tract that will wreck his already shaky 
marriage, But even Garfield cannot make 
Castle credible—least of all when the re- 
pentant idealist chooses suicide as the 
only escape. 

An exceptionally able supporting cast 
includes Nancy Kelly, J. Edward Brom- 
berg, Joan McCracken, Paul McGrath, 
and Reinhold Schunzel. (THe Bic KNirr. 
Dwight Deere Wiman presents the Stras- 
berg and Odets production. Lee Stras- 
berg, director. Howard Bay, sets. Lucille 
Little, costumes.) 
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Deliveries on Schedule. These husky Eaton-equipped trucks 
must deliver their ready-mixed concrete to the job on schedule 
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Lehmann Idyll 


Lotte Lehmann came back to 
New York from California to sing 
again at Town Hall on Sunday, 
Feb, 20, and on March 3. Since 
1944, when the soprano started 
presenting a “series” of concerts 
every season, she has sung 22 sold- 
out concerts there—a record for any 
single artist, And as it was five vears 
ago, so it was again that Sunday: 
The house was sold out, with the 
overflowing extras seated on the 
stage, 

As has also grown to be a custom 
when Mme, Lehmann sings, there 
was an overwhelming ovation, vo- 
cal and floral. And for the first con- 
cert, it was like Christmas in Feb- 
ruary—even to a fantastic treelike 
branch of cherry blossoms, There 
were flat parcels and square boxes, 
all presented across the footlights. 
In them, it turned out later, were a piece 
of brocaded cloth, an enormous bottle of 
perfume, a tray shaped like a record, a 
doll, and a batch of cookies. 

Such offerings are the rule rather than 
the exception in the Lehmann career, For 
a Lehmann follower is like a creature 
dedicated, He buys tickets whenever and 
wherever she is announced, and it is his 
pleasure to honor in such a highly per- 
sonalized way one of the really extraor- 
dinary artists of our time, 

Seope: Extraordinary is the word for 
Lotte Lehmann, By her own admission, 
she is 61—contending that she was born 
in February 1888 and not in July 1885, as 
set down in many musical encyclopedias. 
But a matter of three years is unimpor- 
tant, At an age when most singers can’t 














MUSIC 


Lelhmann-painted scenes from (left) “Winterreise” 








Lotte Lehmann at home with Tommy and Fritzi 


think of anything better to do than to 
complain that things aren’t like they used 
to be, Mme, Lehmann has found a pres- 
ent and a future which any artist—and 
most anybody else—would like to call 
his own. 

By giving concerts on the West Coast 
and coming back East for a month or two 
every year, the singer keeps alive her tal- 
ent. But singing is just one phase of Mme. 
Lehmann’s busy and varied life, She is 
also a writer who, besides turning out 
many articles and poems printed here and 
abroad, has had four books published in 
the United States—her autobiography, a 
novel, a book on lieder singing, and a 
book on her operatic roles, She once said 
that had she not been a singer, she would 
have liked to have been a journalist, and 
her work shows this flair for self-expres- 
sion through words as well as song. 

But pecking on a typewriter—with her 
own inimitable spelling and punctuation 
—is still not the last of Mme, Lehmann’s 
activities. She is also a painter of unusual 
talent. She first took up the brush about 
eight years ago, when she was having her 


own portrait done in her unfo: 
gettable role as the Marschallin 
in Strauss’s “Der Rosenkavalier.” 
Then, shortly after, when her hus- 
band Otto Krause died, she was 
urged by her friend Frances Hol- 
den, who translates her books, to 
take up painting seriously. She did, 
and another Lehmann medium was 
born. 

Most interesting to musicians are 
the soprano’s illustrations for three 
of the great song cycles she has in- 
terpreted so magnificently: Schu- 
mann’s “Dichterliebe” and Schu- 
bert’s “Die schéne Miillerin” and 
“Winterreise.” Done in water color, 
they are striking and remarkably 
evocative of the moods portrayed. 

By the Sea: The center of all 
these pursuits, and the reason why 
Mme. Lehmann dislikes to stray 
from California, is the simple but 
charming ranch house that over- 
looks the Pacific at Santa Barbara, 
Here at Hope Ranch Park Mme, Leh- 
mann and Miss Holden, with whom she 
has lived since fier husband’s death, swim 
in the surf, romp with the dogs Fritzi and 
Tommy, ride horseback, and drive over 
the countryside in an open car, “When I 
came to California for the first time,” re- 
calls the singer, “I said: “This is the place 
I would dream to live in’.” 

Although Mme. Lehmann has helped 
certain pupils, teaching as a career does 
not appeal to her. “I relive everything 
with the pupil,” she says, “I cannot un- 
derstand how any teacher lives very long 
—and I want to live long.” And how long 
will she continue her career as a singer? 
“As long as the public wants to listen to 
me and as long as the voice lives in my 
throat, I want to sing.” 

















... “Die schéne Miillerin” ... and “Dichterliebe” 
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ae Bulgarian Bombshell oh Sears 
challin For the first time in years the Metro- S zs 
valier.” politan Opera is in the grip of a malady S Spek 
er hus- which can only be diagnosed as prima- s ae es 
1e Was donna fever, Its cause: Ljuba Welitsch, Sat $ gyietae: 
s Hol- the redheaded Bulgarian soprano who eStats iti 
oks, to set the opera house rocking on Feb. 4 PaaS gist 
he did, when she made her American debut in ae ie 
im Was the title role of Richard Strauss’s “Sa- ‘s Bs 

lome” (NEwswEEK, Feb. 14). a ‘ 4 

ans are Those who were there that night will et i 
r three never forget it. But, asked the skeptics, Rh 
has in- how would such a tornado look and 2 Ne & A 

Schu- sound in “Aida,” her next role? The an- 

Schu- swer was: Just as good. Naturally, it was t 
rand entirely different, but then so are Salome 
r color, and Aida. When Miss Welitsch assumes | 
arkably an operatic part, it now appears, she lives 

trayed. it with all her vocal and theatrical re- 
of all sources—and they are considerably more <= 
m why than have been heard and seen around 8 ; 
) stray the house in a long time. Mande w HE | 
le but The reaction to this Bulgarian* bomb- 4 
t over- shell has been incredible. Seething AZ : 
arbara. crowds have begun to mass around the So ; 
. Leh- 40th Street entrance, as in the good old Pitne 
om she days. Lines jam the box office, and what, 
a Se few tickets the speculators have gotten 

tzi and hold of have gone at a premium. For last 
— ahaa week’s “Salome” one man even went 
Vhen | so far as to pay $50 for a single ducat. 
= o Break: For the Met, this excitement 
e place over a new opera star arrived with rare 

timing. Now in the midst of a campaign 

helped to raise $250,000, the company can point | 
er does with extra pride and say: “See, we can | 
rything do it.” For Miss Welitsch, the hysteria 
“saa carries mixed blessings. Fame is fine, 
nd Ale but at the rate things are going it will 
petite take a combination of Garden, Farrar, 
reg Jeritza, Ponselle, and Flagstad to live up 


to everybody’s expectations. 

Those who have come to know Miss 
Welitsch have no doubt, however, that 
she will keep control of the situation. In 
the first place, her colleagues have been 
stunned by the hard work and intense 
concentration she puts into both rehears- 
als and performances. And in the second, 
those she meets are charmed by her di- 
rect simplicity of manner. 

As it is put by F. C. Coppicus, the 
senior partner of Coppicus & Schang, 
her American management: “She is not 
like a prima donna at all. She’s just a 
regular guy.” N > 

And Miss Welitsch herself is calm, if a Le 
little tired from the strain of it all. She 
didn’t study toward a doctorate of re- 
ligion and philosophy for nothing, Though 
only 35, she has built her career almost 
singlehandedly since the time she left 
her simple Bulgarian home at 14 in quest 
of an artistic career. 

“Yesterday in America I was un- 
known,” she says. “Today I am prima 
donna, Tomorrow who knows?” 
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famous restaurants. 
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They Earn as They Learn 


Prof. Winston Allard has an answer for 
those critics who find education too far 
removed from such practical matters as 
earning a living. Since he started his 
feature and special-articles courses in 
September 1945 at the University of Mis- 
souri Journalism School, his students have 
sold more than $15,000 worth of stories 
to newspapers and magazines. 

Allard’s classes at Columbia, Mo., 
aren't packed with potential William 
Allen Whites; it’s methods that bring 


EDUCATION 





after degrees at the Universities of Ore- 
gon and Iowa, he supported himself by 
free-lance writing. Allard credits the 
class-for-cash idea to his dean, Frank 
Luther Mott, who used it at Iowa before 
coming to Missouri. 

Whenever an Allard student sells a 
piece, he contributes to a kitty which is 
used for a party at the end of the year- 
in place of a final exam. Allard’s classes 
divide their class time between dis- 
cussing manuscripts and ideas, and fo 
homework they must study some 1,500 
publications to see what editors will buy. 

For Allard believes that every piece 





Professor Allard’s writing classes learn easily by earning hard cash 


results. When a student receives a re- 
jection slip, he must rewrite the article— 
perhaps with Allard’s help—and mail it 
out to another publication within 24 
hours, For beginners, four features must 
be marketed, but advanced students have 
it tougher, Each class member must sell 
four ideas to an editor, get orders to write 
them up, and then complete them to the 
editor’s satisfaction. 

Prices received by the students range 
from $1 to $300—with the average at 
$30 per article and some $20 total per 
student enrolled. There are now some 
250 students taking Allard’s courses. 
They never seem to run out of ideas. 
When Guy Wright, a young man with a 
mustache, was stuck on something to 
write, a fellow student laughingly sug- 
gested he write a piece on mustaches— 
which Wright did, and sold to Pic for 
$150. In a recent contest sponsored by 
Better Homes and Gardens, twelve of 
the thirteen prizes for editorial ideas 
were won by students in Allard’s courses. 

“*E™ for Money: Allard gives the 
courses’ top grade of “E” for “Excellent” 
only when a piece is sold. The assistant 
professor knows his field from experience; 


must be written especially for the maga- 
zine or newspaper to which it will be 
sent. Often some 200 students try to 
crowd into a 14- by 20-foot room where 
the periodicals and market information 
are kept. The pupils are expected to keep 
the publications up-to-date and each has 
to write five editors a year on acceptable 
material, subject matter, and rate of pay. 
If a student comes to Allard with an al- 
ready written article and asks where to 
send it, Allard angrily pounds the huge 
10-pound gavel on his desk to drive home 
the point that every piece must be “tailor- 
made” from the birth of the idea. 


Teacher Conant 


Teachers taking a course entitled “Sci- 
ence and General Education at the Col- 
lege Level” at Harvard this summer will 
hit the educational jackpot. For the first 
time in the 72-year history of the summer 
school, a Harvard president will teach. 
And among those sharing the course— 
limited to about 50—with James B. Co- 
nant is the newly nominated United States 
Commissioner of Education, Prof, Ear! J. 
McGrath of the University of Chicago. 
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WU Herchucky 


SUPPOSE we don’t try to put in words what happens with your first taste of 
this great whiskey. Instead, do this... Imagine you have started with the basi- 
cally finest whiskey ever made in old Kentucky ... Then you have waited for 6 
full, round years to ripen it slowly, perfectly ...Then take from your memory 
the finest-tasting whiskey you have ever known and imagine one still silkier, still 
meHower, still smoother. Do all these things... and then taste Old Charter! 


STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY + THIS WHISKEY IS 6 YEARS OLD. 86 PROOF + BERNHEIM DISTILLING CO., LOUISVILLE, KY. 


OLD CHARTER 


KENTUCKY'S FINEST 
STRAIGHT BOURBON 
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SUCCESSFUL 





PRODUCTION 


> 


@ Top management of America’s “blue chip” 
industries weighs every consideration before 
deciding to establish new plants. The fact that 
so many of our largest and most respected 
corporations have installed factories in Indiana 
is eloquent proof that this state offers 
tremendous advantages. Their being here is 
sufficient reason for you to give serious con- 
sideration to Indiana as your industrial home. 
While we cannot print the names of all, here 
are some of the representative firms which 





Scene stealer and iron man: Dean Stockwell faces Lionel Barrymore 





Whaler Epic 


Equal bucketfuls of salt tears and salt 
spray are the formula for highly satis- 
factory screen fare in “Down to the Sea 
in Ships.” On that basis the John Lee 
Mahin-Sy Bartlett screen play relates two 
chronicles: one the rugged log of a whal- 
ing brig out of New Bedford in the 
1880s; the other a sentimental readjust- 
ment of loyalties and emotions involving 
an aging sea captain, his young grand- 
son, and his new first mate. 

On the sentimental side, both the 
writers and the actors sail dangerously 
close to the wind but manage to keep 
from sliding overboard. Reprieved from 
his wheel chair for the first time in al- 
most a decade, Lionel Barrymore plays 
Bering Joy, the crusty, courageous old 
master of the Pride of Bedford, with all 
the roaring gusto that goes with the role. 
But there is a trifle more restraint than 
one might have expected in his portrayal 
of the doting grandfather who lives only 
to teach young Jed to be a whaler 
master in the great Joy family tradition, 
and who is forced to stand by and 
watch the mate, Dan Lunceford, replace 
him as the boy’s idol. 

Switeh: The role of Dan Lunceford 
marks Twentieth Century-Fox’s _ first 
move in the campaign to convert Richard 
Widmark from a leering menace to the 
approved hero type. Although Dan rep- 
resents the ship master who studied navi- 
gation and whaling at seaman’s school, 
the part doesn’t offer Widmark much 
scope for characterization beyond a 
chance to demonstrate that he can be 
tough and sympathetic at the same time. 
But both Widmark and Barrymore have 
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trouble preventing the 11-year-old Dean 
Stockwell from stealing every scene in 
which they appear with him. 

In the name of action, Henry Hatha- 
way, after a slow start, establishes the 
suspenseful mood of men against the sea, 
and when the time comes for overt melo- 
drama he delivers it in a crescendo of 
excitement: the first electrifying cry of 
“She blows!” from the watch in the 
mainmast rings; the opening bout be- 
tween a tiny whaleboat and a harpooned 
whale; finally the climactic crash that 
pins the brig helplessly against a batter- 
ing iceberg. (Down To THE SEA IN 
Suips. Twentieth Century-Fox. Louis 
D. Lighton, producer. Henry Hathaway, 
director.) 


Skid-Rower 


“Knock on Arty Door” is not the first 
cinematic attempt to handle the problem 
of juvenile delinquency. But, equipped 
with a story based on Willard Motley’s 
book of the same name, it comes near to 
being one of the most intelligent films 
that have so far tackled this much pub- 
licized but as yet inadequately under- 
stood theme. If it is not quite the searing 
document it should have been, the fault 
lies mainly with a script that depends 
more on situational clichés and preaching 
than it does on the basic if cluttered 
morality of the novel from which it was 
drawn. 

Nick Romano (John Derek) is the 
slickly handsome scion of a Chicago skid- 
row family that is finding it increasingly 
difficult to live a normal life amidst one 
of America’s worst slum areas. Popular 
with the boys on his block—and the girls 
—Nick is quick to learn the local short 
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U. S. Steel 
Bendix 


International Harvester 


Du Pont 
Western Electric 
General Motors 
Best Foods 
American Can 
Shell Oil 

Lever Brothers 
Borg-Warner 
Kraft Foods 
Armstrong Cork 
Eagle-Picher 
Bridgeport Brass 
Chrysler 
Stewart-Warner 
RCA Victor 


Aluminum Co. of Am. 


U. S. Rubber 

Swift 

Pet Milk 

American Car & Fdy. 
Johns-Manville 

U. S. Gypsum 

H. J. Heinz 


Phelps-Dodge 
American Radiator 
Goodyear 

Libby Foods 


Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube 


General Electric 
Lone Star Cement 
Borden 
Anaconda 
Owens-Illinois 
Sinclair 
Anchor-Hocking 
Lily Cup 
Container Corp. 
Cudahy 
Allis-Chalmers 
Socony-Vacuum 


American Smelting & 
Refinery 


General Foods 
Glidden 
Firestone 
McQuay-Norris 
Republic Steel 
Standard Brands 


INDIANA, Your Logical 
Industrial Location 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET giving 
facts and figures you'll want, sent 
promptly and without obligation. 


INDIANA DEPT. OF COMMERCE AND 


PUBLIC RELATIONS. . 


. - DEPT. N-44 


STATE HOUSE « INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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"FIN O-0-T1S"” 


TURNED THIS MEETING 
INTO A BLANK! 





GUARD AGAINST IT WITH GLOBE-WERNICKE 
“SAFEGUARD’ FILING SYSTEM and STEEL FILES! 


A vital paper missing may cause loss of 
time and money —may blank-out a meeting 
essential to your business. That’s why suc- 
cessful executives guard against misfiling 
and demand the nationally famous G/W 
“Safeguard” System. For here’s a filing 
plan that provides a complete set of guides 
and folders arranged according to a clear, 
common-sense method—making filing and 
finding swift, easy, accurate. 

For superb efficiency, combine ‘‘Safe- 
guard” filing with the smooth operation of 
G/W Steel Files. See your G/W dealer or 
write The Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati 
12, Ohio, for your Free Copy of the “Find- 
i-tis’”’ booklet. 


*Pronounced FIND-1- TiS, and means inability to find what you file. 











Globe - Wernicke ori." 


FILING EQUIPMENT AND SYSTEMS 


ookcases 





Stationers’ Supplies 















MOVIES 





cuts to an easy dollar, such as jack rolling 
and petty thieving. But despite his en- 
vironment his normal instincts lead him 
to fall sincerely in love with Emma 
(Allene Roberts), the daughter of an 
elderly female drunk who owns a store in 
the vicinity. 

Slide: Nick marries Emma and for 
her sake tries vainly to hold a job. But 
skid-row upbringing inevitably wins, and 
the pregnant Emma finally kills herself 
while her unwitting spouse is busy rob- 
bing the till of an elevated station. After 
this, it is not surprising that Nick slips 
from petty to greater larceny and finally 
shoots a cop. 

Although Derek does not make the 
character of Nick consistently believable, 
he gives the circumstances that led to his 
undoing both validity and poignancy. It 
is Humphrey Bogart’s sympathetic lawyer 
friend of the family, telling the case his- 
tory in flashbacks as he defends Nick at 
the trial, who dissipates the film’s inher- 
ent excitement and realism by giving 
frequent sermons on a subject that could 
have much more dramatically been left 
to speak for itself. (KNock on Any Door. 
Columbia. Robert Lord, producer. Nich- 
olas Ray, director.) 


Other Movies 


Fiaxy Martin (Warner Brothers): In 
addition to jeopardizing his career by 
serving as a reluctant legal front for a 
hoodlum gang, Zachary Scott falls enthu- 
siastically in love with Virginia Mayo, a 
superior-looking moll. She crosses him, 
doubled and redoubled, in favor of 
Douglas Kennedy, the mob mastermind. 
Dorothy Malone lends a homey touch to 
the story of Scott’s two-way brush with 
the law and the underworld, and the 
rampant skulduggery is _ regulation. 
Otherwise the melodrama is a waste of 
the moviegoer’s time and Scott’s talent. 

One Nicut Wits You (Universal In- 
ternational): This inept British attempt at 
mixing song and comedy against an al- 
most completely Anglicized Italian back- 
ground has two assets: Nino Martini’s 
singing and the physical attractiveness of 
Patricia Roc. The talents of both, how- 
ever, are sadly wasted in a hurly-burly of 
overacting and preposterous situations 
which demonstrate that some English 
films can be just as bad as Hollywood's 
worst. 

SNowBounD (Universal International): 
Another second-string Rank export, this 
story of postwar German spies in a Swiss 
mountain resort is at least a passable 
melodrama, spruced up with some superb 
photography of skiers in action. Robert 
Newton, Dennis Price, and Stanley Hol- 
loway put some occasionally better-than- 
average dialogue to good use and manage 
to build a satisfying air of suspense 
around a number of rather far-fetched 
situations. 
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JSalare to Reservists 


THEY INSURE 


You members of the Organized Reserve 
Corps— commissioned and enlisted men 
and women—belong to the largest single 
component of the Army of the United States. 


By devoting part of your spare time each 
week and each summer to the ORC, you 
make a substantial contribution to your 
nation. 


In time of need, the Reserve Corps must be 
ready to furnish entire units, quickly mobil- 
ized and well trained. They are essential 
parts of our security forces. 


AMERICA’S SECURITY 


By re-enlistment or by joining if you are 
not a member, the ORC offers many per- 
sonal advantages. 


You may receive pay for training time, 
build up liberal retirement benefits, have 
rapidly expanding training and active-duty 
privileges, including Army schooling, op- 
portunities for Reserve commissions, and 
technical instruction. 


Your longevity also mounts up with Reserve 
service, giving you splendid opportunities 
for promotion and higher pay. 


Stay on the First Team for Security 





k* 
art Key 


* * 


 — * * 


ORGANIZED 
RESERVE CORPS 





U.S. ARMY 


More Reservists in the U. S. Army are needed AT ONCE. 
Do your part to strengthen our security! Members—stay 
in. Non-members—join up. Visit your local Reserve 
Unit Instructor’s Office, nearest Post Commander . . . or 
the U. S. Army and U.S. Air Force Recruiting Station 
in your locality...for full details. Join up —stay in! 





The men of the U. S. Army’s Organized Reserve Corps constitute a backbone of skill and experience for our security forces 











J. P. Marquand, Esq. 


Over the years the more erudite lit- 
erary critics have ignored the writings of 
John Phillips Marquand. Although he 


started writing shqgtly after the first / 


world war and his latest novel, “Point of 
No Return,” is the eighteenth book to 
bear his name, the editors of the Literary 
History of the United States have seen 
fit to mention him but three casual times 
in their massive opus. 

The reason? Marquand has never been 
able to live down the fact that he began 
as a writer of slick fiction, and to this 
day he sees nothing demeaning in being 
a financially successful writer for The 
Saturday Evening Post. If those who 
scorn him would examine his works more 
closely they would discover that, in his 
own way, Marquand is one of the most 
significant social critics of our time. He 
has, it is true, concentrated on a small 
segment of society—the upper middle 


BOOKS 


i* 





Thompson and Clare Boothe Luce, Mar- 
quand was born Nov. 19, 1893, in Wil- 
mington,. Del. But that defection of char- 
acter was because his mother happened 
to be living there while his father, a civil 
engineer, was working on a bridge job. 

Marquand’s father, Harvard ’89, liked 


“style” and so, when John was 6, the 


family moved to New York, bought a 
town house in the East 30s, got listed in 
the New York Social Register, and later 
moved to a sumptuous house with two 
servants and a footman in Rye. \ | 

The Mill: Marquand Sr. lost his 
money in the panic of 1907 so John was 
shipped to Curzon’s Mill,’ the ancestral 
home on the Artichoke River just west of 
Newburyport/(There he was taken un- 
der the wing of three maiden aunts, who 
saturated him with that family history 
from which so much of his best satirical 
writing has stemmed, ) 

Years later J. P. Marquand was to 
write: “My road has always turned 
toward home.” It has, both in his own 


Karl Schriftgiesser (left), Newsweek’s book editor, and J. P. Marquand pos- 
ing for a gag shot at a wake staged for former Transcripters in 1946 


class. But from the mores of this class he 
has amassed a galaxy of characters in 
wholly understandable situations, who 
have, like Harry Pulham or George Apley 
or Bella Brill, become accepted symbols. 

Way Down East: For one destined 
to become one of America’s outstanding 
novelists of manners, and especially for 
one who would shine as satirist extraor- 
dinary, Marquand has an ideal back- 
ground, He is as Yankee as New Bed- 
ford rum. His family is pure Essex 
County and Cold Roast Boston. 

A scion of two Governors of the Bay 
Colony and a Governor of Nantucket and 
a grandnephew of Margaret Fuller, that 
unconventional precursor of Dorothy 
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way of living and in his books. “Wick- 
ford Point” and “Point of No Return” are 
built directly on his own experiences in 
the yellow, memory-filled house and his 
life in and around Newburyport, where 
he attended the plebeian public high 
school. Later came Harvard. 

Reporter: Throughout “Wickford 
Point” and “Point of No Return” runs 
the theme of genteel poverty. The author 
knew it well, then and in the years just 
after Harvard, which he finished in three 
years. “Harvard,” he wrote years later, 
“is a subject I shall face with mixed emo- 
tions. I brought away from it a number 
of frustrations which have handicapped 
me throughout my life.” 


Out of college in 1914, he began a 
career which has been almost that of a 
Marquand character. He went on The 
Boston Evening Transcript, which was 
then to Beacon Hill what L’Osservatore 
Romano is to the Vatican. The sour-faced 
Frank Bowker, his first boss, said Mar- 
quand would never make a reporter; but 
the peppery Burton Kline, who then 
edited the Wednesday and Saturday 
Magazine Section, found him a com- 
petent feature writer—at $15 a week. 

Adventure jerked Marquand from The 
Transcript to the Mexican border with 
the socially acceptable Battery A of the 
Massachusetts National Guard. He later 
went through Plattsburg to win his lieu- 
tenant’s bars. With the 77th Artillery, 
4th Division, he saw action in France. 

Lieutenant Marquand returned from 
the war and, like a familiar Marquand 
character, turned his back on his former 
Pinckney Street furnished room ($2.50 
a week) for the greater glories of New 
York. He worked for The Tribune until 
Robert Benchley talked him into going 
to work for J. Walter Thompson, the ad- 
vertising agency. 

The agency thought he was a pretty 
bad copy writer but he stayed long 
enough to save $400, which staked him 
at Curzon’s Mill until he had finished 
his first serial, a lace-and-lanyard affair 
called “The Unspeakable Gentleman.” 
He sold this to The Ladies’ Home Journal 
for $2,000 and henceforth was on the 
make. He poured out slick short stories 
for Collier's, Good Housekeeping, and 
especially The Saturday Evening Post. 

Beacon Hill: In 1922 Marquand 
married Christina Sedgwick of the Sedg- 
wicks of Stockbridge, Mass., and niece of 
Ellery Sedgwick, editor of The Atlantic 
Monthly. They lived in Cambridge, then 
in a neat, old house on proper West 
Cedar Street, Beacon Hill, Boston. Mar- 
quand joined the Tavern Club and 
bought shares in the Athenaeum, his fel- 
low Brahmins’ exclusive library. A quite 
proper Boston couple, they had two chil- 
dren, John Phillips Jr. and Christina. 

But, as Marquand has written, the art 
or craft of writing does “abnormal things 


to an individual,” and the marriage broke , 
up. Mrs. Marquand obtained a divorce’ 


in 1935. The writer was in Peiping at 
the time. There he met Adelaide Hooker, 
a New York society girl and relation-by- 
marriage to the Rockefellers. This mar- 
riage eventually brought three children. 

Marquand’s facile typewriter allowed 
him to travel, send his son to St. Mark’s, 
and maintain a duplex apartment on 
plush Beekman Place in New York, and 
a farm at Kent’s Island, near Curzon’s Mill 
and Newburyport. He had done more 
than half a dozen books, including his 
fabulous stories of Mr. Moto, the Japa- 
nese detective, and his one effort at bi- 
ography, “Lord Timothy ‘Dexter.” 

In 1937 Marquand astounded his 
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The Whole Island Swept Away 


~+.yet they didn’t give up the search! ; 


For more than 25 years “Inco” research- 
ers have sought better metals by subject- 
ing them to thousands of different tests in 
hundreds of different places. 


To help in the search they have built 
marine testing stations...on lone and 
barren shores... where metals could be 
subjected to conditions as severe as would 
be met in actual use. 


The first, off the coast of Atlantic City, 
N. J., was destroyed by a great storm 
which drove in from the sea and swept 
the whole island away. But the records 
were saved...and the search went on. 


Next, at Fire Island, N. Y., the work 
was disrupted by the unprecedented hur- 
ricane of ’38. But again the records were 
not destroyed. 

* * 


A third time they built... at both Kure 
Beach, N. C., and Block Island, R. I. To- 


day, at these two stations, “Inco” men are 
carrying on their tests. Subjecting metals 
to everything from flying sand and salt 
spray to actual immersion in biting sea 
water. Studying their resistance to corro- 
sion, erosion and the damaging action 
of marine growth. 


Out of years of continuous work... 
out of stormig¢° and dark waters...new 
facts aboys metals are being brought to 
light...facts which are helping many 
manufacturers make their products last 
longer and do more for you. 


This is one way International Nickel 
helps point the way to new and better 
metals for you. One example of the way 
Industry works to bring you better things 
... better insect screens, better ships, better 
farm implements... 


Not always, but many times these bet- 
ter metals...these man-made “alloys”... 


include Nickel. 


That’s why Nickel is, called “Your 


Unseen Friend.” 


Write for Free Booklet: “Making the 
Ocean a Test Tube” 


This illustrated booklet 
tells why and how the | 
search for better metals & 
has been carried on. 
For your free copy, 
send a post card to 
Dept. 66 y, The International Nickel 
Company, Inc., New York 5, N. Y. 








THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


New York 5, N.Y. 


EMBLEM OF SERVICE 


at, Nickel 


© 1949, T.1.N. Co, ... Your Unseen Friend 
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nadin phonograph + tilwision 


America’s Great Value! 


$345 


Modular Television Receiver table and 
feliel lant} 


Other models from 299.50 extra 


The Magnavox Co., Ft. Wayne 4, Ind. ° 

















GY" XMAS TREE. 


We grow 20 million trees a year, For spe- 
cial Xmas tree bulletin, prices, write to 
address below: 


BLUE SPRUCE .2 


Very guperier stock. Well-branched 6 
year old 8” - 14” tall, Sent post paid at 
planting time For Evergreen Catalog write 
to address below: 


20 Million Trees 


Evergreen seedlings and trans 
plants. Fruit and Shade trees 
catalog. 


MUSSER FORESTS, Inc., 


4 BA SAR 


Indiana, Pa. 
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The FIRE calls the firemen 


An automatic FIRE ALARM is 
a feature of the GLOBE Sprinkler 


system. It operates while the 
sprinklers are extinguishing the 
FIRE. Install this system. Why 
depend on a passerby for a mid- 
night FIRE alarm? 

GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 


NEW YORK... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearly all principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 
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friends by writing “The Late George 
Apley,” his first “serious” novel. Many 
critics think this superb satire on the life 
of a typical upper-class Bostonian is the 
best book he has ever written. Others 
prefer its successor, “H. M. Pulham, 
Esq.,” in which Harry Pulham, Boston- 
bred Harvard graduate, caustically re- 
views his life on the occasion of his 25th 
Harvard anniversary. 

“Wickford Point,” published between 
“Apley” and “Pulham,” is Marquand’s 
most “autobiographical” novel, at least 
until “Point of No Return” came along. 
Less precise than “Apley” in its dissec- 
tion of individual character* and more 
sprawling in style, it nevertheless is a 
remarkable picture of just such a family 
as Marquand’s, 
York overtones obviously taken from 
Marquand’s own experiences. This he 
has denied, but last autumn, when he 
went to probate court over the division 
of Curzon’s Mill, his various cousins 
made it very clear that—in their expert 
opinion—it was they he was writing about. 

Since these three books Marquand has 
written several short stories and two 
novels, “So Little Time” and “B. F.’s 
Daughter.” The first is a brilliant satire 
of a couple living in a remade farmhouse 
surrounded by “boughten” antiques. 

During the second world war, after an 
embarrassing period when Mrs. Mar- 
quand was an outspoken America Firster, 
Marquand did considerable work in 
Washington—the scene of “B. F.’s Daugh- 
ter”—for the Chemical Warfare Division 


of the Army and later covered action in // 


the Pacific for Harper’s Magazine. 
Bank: Now Marquand has written his 

eighteenth and, in many respects, his 

best book. “Point of No Return” is pure 





*“The Late George Apley,”” which was a Broad- 
way hit as a play and a success as a movie, was 
awarded the Pulitzer Prize in 1938. 





with Boston and New, 


Marquand. It is New York and West- 
chester, Boston and North Shore. Essen- 
tially the story is simple. A vice presi- 
dency becomes vacant in an old, private 
New York bank—an institution with great 
dignity and open fireplaces, much like 
the Fifth Avenue Bank. One of the two 
young men involved is to have this job. 

One, the hero of the book, is Charles 
Gray, a native of Clyde—a Newburyport- 
like small city in Massachusetts—now 
married and the father of two children. 
He is living up to every dime of his in- 
come in his own brick house in a West- 
chester suburb. The other is a rather 
pushing fellow, Roger Blakesley, who 
lives in the same suburb. Each man and 
his wife is keenly aware of the rivalry. 
The decision rests with Tony Burton, the 
Stuyvesant Bank’s president who be- 
lieves “banking is an art.” 

In the course of this struggle Charles 
Gray goes back to his home town. This 
gives him a chance\ to review his whole 
life in that tight>class-conscious, family- 
ridden community and his escape from 
it (with the handicap of being a Dart- 
mouth rather than a Harvard man) via 
a Boston brokerage office in the days of 
Prosperity, and on to New York. 

Charles lived not on the wrong side of 
the tracks but on the wrong street of 
Clyde, a serious handicap. He is sur- 
rounded by a wonderfully realized fam- 
ily, including a dreaming father who 
loses whatever money he can get hold of 
to invest, who makes and loses a fortune 
in the great bull market of the 1920s. 
With infinite skill Marquand dissects the 
various strata of this town, enliv ening his 
social study with delicate irony. ") , 

Marquand trips with exquisite charm 
over the comedy and the tragedy of the 
families of Clyde. He takes Charles Gray 
through childhood, adolescence, high 
school, first job, revolt against family, 


: Huston-Pix 


Marquand and friend: A gentleman farmer as well as an author 
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BITUMINOUS COAL.. 








This pleasant community is a good example of how liv- 
ing as well as working conditions of miners have changed 
with the development of modern, mechanized mines. 

Take the attractive homes in this picture, for instance. 
While they're nestled high in the scenic hills above the mine 
mouth and modern preparation plant, obviously there aren’t 
enough of them to house all the mining families required by 
this big coal operation. But note the centrally located parking 
lot near the tipple with its many miner-owned cars in which 
the men have driven to work. For with new, improved roads 
that make even this rugged country more easily accessible, 
miners no longer need to live right next to the coal mine. 
Today, about two-thirds—over 260,000—of the nation’s bitu- 
minous coal miners either rent from private landlords or own 
their own homes, and home ownership among miners gen- 
erally continues on the increase. 


. LIGHTS THE WAY...FUELS THE FIRES.. 





Modern mining practices are a far cry from 
those of “pick and shovel” days. Today mines 
are “blueprinted” far in advance of construc- 
tion. Backed by facts learned from geological 
surveys, mining engineers can accurately plan 
mine construction, without running into 
costly alterations due to otherwise unexpected 
faults in rock and coal seam formations. 
Such production planning underground 
permits speedy handling of coal from seam to 
surface for washing, grading, and combining 
in “continuous flow” preparation plants. The 
result is mass production of many grades of 
coal, each giving maximum heat per ton in 
modern industrial and home heating plants. 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


. POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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“ i og FQM designed to 


Protect and Conserve Assets 


Is Not 
Complete’/ 


unless it 





includes 





USINESSMEN who protect their assets with 
fire, burglary, fidelity and other insurance should 
complete their program of profit-protection by insuring their 
Accounts Receivable . . . valuable assets at all times. 


With customer payments slowing down, it is now 
more important than ever to insure profits against credit losses. 


American Credit Insurance pays you when your customer can’t... 
lets you choose “tailored” coverage by insuring all accounts, 

a selected group or just one account . . . makes 

it possible for you to get cash for past due accounts. 


For information, phone the American Credit office in your city 
or write American Credit Indemnity Company of New York, 
Dept. 43, First National Bank Building, Baltimore 2, Md. 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


PRESIDENT 


AMERICAN 


RyneRicar CRED 











GUARANTEES PAYMENT OF ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 














BOOKS 


and first love affair. He is as skillful as 
Galsworthy in his study of families in 


V decay. [No American has dissected the 


“upper middle class” with more acute 
penetration, and less sermonizing, than 
Marquand in this book. / 

“Point of No Return” is a long, sprawl- 
ing novel, a fictional biography of a 
young and rather unimportant fellow, 
the type you see on the train from 
Mamaroneck, or at the Harvard Club, or 
behind the railing in the Stuyvesant 
Bank. His essential integrities and dis- 





Bachrach 


The younger Marquand 


honesties, his achievements and evasions, 
his inner thoughts, his dreams and dis- 
mays—all are here. They are explained 
by an exploration of the circumstances 
and surroundings that, in the end, make 
him and not the other fellow the choice 
for the vice presidency, and bring him to 
that “Point of No Return” to his past. 
‘In this exploration Marquand allows 
himself full play of his talents—wit, hu- 
mor, irony, satire, and, perhaps above 
all, compassion. Even at the most ridic- 
ulous Marquand loved George Apley, as 
he does Charles Gray’s eccentric father 
and the rest of the people at Clyde. His 
own road has turned toward home again. 
(Pomnt or No Return. By John P. Mar- 
quand, 559 pages. Little, Brown. $3.50.) 


Bee-Hive Behavior 


As a youth Maurice Maeterlinck kept 
bees as a hobby. When he was nearly 40 
and already famous as a playwright and 
novelist, he welded his early observa- 
tions of those fascinating creatures with 
wide reading and his own mystical na- 
ture and poetic expression into a book 
that was recognized as a classic almost at 
once. Today he is nearly as well known 
for “The Life of the Bee” as for his ever- 
lasting fantasy, “The Blue Bird.” 

Frank S. Stuart, a British novelist and 
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journalist, worked for seven years as a 
beekeeper. One day, like Maeterlinck 
nearly half a century before, he put his 
observations to good use. For The Spec- 
tator he wrote an article on bee dances. 
Sir Stanley Unwin, one of Britain’s most 
noted publishers, was so impressed he 
commissioned the Scotsman to do an en- 
tire book. The result, “City of the Bees,” 
like its famous predecessor with which it 
will be inevitably compared, is a classic 
essay, one of the most fascinating and 
delightfully written prose poems of our 
time. 

The publishers, with undue modesty, 
state on the jacket that this is a book to 
“delight nature lovers of all ages.” It is 
much more than that. Scientists, as well 
as nature lovers, will find it an accurate, 
thoroughly documented account of a 
year in the life of a hive of wild bees. 
But the volume’s scientific accuracy and 
precision pale before the beauty of its 
prose. With consummate skill that evokes 
all the aspects of nature through the 
four seasons, Stuart from the first page 
to the last distills his words until they 
are as smooth as honey in the hive. 

Beauty and Savagery: Stuart calls 
his book an “imaginative fantasy.” In a 
brief preface he tells the reader: 

“I could lead you to the hillside and 
take you through the wood to the oak 
tree. Bee colonies really do establish 
themselves in trees. Badgers attack them, 
and so do hordes of robber bees. Dis- 
eases decimate them. Ants steal honey 
from bees’ tongues. Wasps paralyze bees, 
and store the living, helpless victims in 
wasp larders. 

“High romance always deals with real- 
ities. The events recorded here really 
do happen to bees and birds and ani- 
mals, in the same world where, so piti- 
fully unheeding, ‘civilized man’ stamps 
and frets along his little rut into his 
grave, never looking round at the beauty, 
savagery, emotion, and wonder that he 
rushes blindly past.” 

It is all this—beauty, savagery, emo- 
tion, wonder—that Stuart puts onto every 
page. From the first flight of the bee into 
the air he takes the reader with the bee 
down the waxen streets of its city, in- 
troduces him to the little people in that 
strange world, shows them at their labor 
and at their play, at the arcadian dance, 
at the bee’s wedding, through the long 
drone day of summer, on to the death 
dance, the battle of the giants, to the 
nadir of their life, and on to the moment 
of rebirth. 

An imaginative fantasy, yes—but with 
the fantasy all that is known about the 
insect with its five eyes (and a score of 
other fascinating details) mingled with 
the smell and color and sounds of the 
city of the bees. (Crry or THE BEEs. By 
Frank S. Stuart. 243 pages. Whittlesey 
House. $3.) 
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The most popular, car in America! 


Yes, that’s it—the familiar freight car, 
which brings you most of the things 
you eat, wear, and use. 

It does its vital job for you so 
thriftily that it carries freight for 
charges which average only about 1% 
cents for moving a ton a mile—taking 
all kinds of freight over all distances. 

When the war ended, these charges 
were no higher—and in many cases 
were lower—than when war began 
back in 1939. But prices and wages 
kept climbing until freight rates had 
to go up. 

Railroad rates, though, went up 
later than other prices. By the time of 
the first small increase in freight rates, 
in the middle of 1946, the average 
level of other prices had already gone 


h 





up more than 40 per cent above 1939. 
And freight rates have gone up less 
than the average percentage increase 
of other prices—in fact, only about 
half as much. 

So railroad freight charges now 
represent an even smaller fraction of 
the prices you pay for the things you 
buy than they did before the war. 

Today, the railroad freight car is not 
only the most essential car in America 
—it is also the car that provides the 
world’s thriftiest transportation. 
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Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR > fd 


Ze >, presenting the world’s great musical shows. Every 
=) Sav Monday evening over the ABC Network, 8-8:45 East- 


ern, Mountain, and Pacific Time; 7-7:45 Central Time. 
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“Nicer than a 
big old School” 


The Orlando (Fla.) Sentinel-Star 
recently asked a group of 9, 10 and 
1l-year-olds what they thought of 
Orlando’s newest school. 

A 10-year-old acted as spokesman. 
“It’s wonderful,” he said. “We 
think it’s lots nicer than a big, old 
school.” 


The Fern Creek Elementary School 
is a source of pride to students, 
teachers and parents alike. Every 
detail in its construction is the last 
word in school planning, 





Architect’s model of Fern Creek Elementary 
School, Orlando, Florida. Equipped with a 
Webster Moderator System of Steam Heating. 
Architect—L. Alex Hatton, A.I.A. Consulting 
Engineer—Robert H.. Emerick. Heating Con- 
tractor—Swartz Service Co. 


Heating of the school is by low 
pressure steam from a central boiler 
room. A Webster Moderator System 
of Steam Heating provides the tem- 
ceeieee desired automatically. 
refabricated Webster System Ra- 
diators are recessed in classroom 
walls. Webster-Nesbitt Unit Heaters 
are used in the cafeteria. 
A ventilating system replaces the 
air in each classroom at the rate of 
6,000 cubic feet per minute. 
Find out why modern steam heat- 
ing under Webster Moderator Con- 
trol is first choice for today’s new 
schools. A Webster Representative 
will gladly furnish full details. 


Address Dept. NW-3 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO. 


Camden, N. J. : : Representatives In Principal Cities 
In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 
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The RFC That Came to Dinner 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


wo years ago I wrote a piece for 
T this space entitled “Freeze the 
RFC.” The argument then presented 
is even more pertinent today. The RFC 
lingers on, although none of the cir- 
cumstances that gave it birth prevail 
today, and everything it now does ei- 
ther should not be done at all or could 
be done better by some other agency. 

The reasons why the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp. lingers 
on are not wholly happy or 
wholesome. Because Con- 
gress loves the devious and 
indirect, it has repeatedly 
found excuses for continu- 
ing the institution. On at 
least five occasions in the 
past two years new legis- 
lation has been enacted, 
either extending its life 
or expanding its powers. 

It was created at the suggestion of 
President Hoover “to furnish credits 
otherwise unobtainable . . . in order to 
give confidence to agriculture, indus- 
try, and labor against further paralyz- 
ing influences.” Today credit is not 
“otherwise unobtainable,” confidence 
is not missing, and the only “paralyz- 
ing influence” that threatens is the 
paralysis of the taxpayers. 


HE RFC operates under a loan ceil- 
7 tn of $2,000,000,000. Its main 
operations are in small business loans, 
which should be the concern of banks 
and other private credit agencies. The 
extent to which this once mighty sup- 
porter of the nation’s credit has gone 
in for small stuff is shown by a select 
list of loans, revealed in the report of 
the Hoover commission task force, to 
such enterprises as soft-drink estab- 
lishments, candy stores, snack bars, 
dry cleaners, shoe repair shops, flying 
clubs, juke-box operators, night clubs, 
phonograph shops, “a tax collector,” a 
dentist, an optician, and a pet hos- 
pital. 

Federal loan agencies often operate 
directly in conflict with the efforts of 
the Federal Reserve System to com- 
bat inflation. Thus, the Federal Re- 
serve forces banks to restrict credit. 
Rejected borrowers then get loans 
from the government. 

A similar conflict is present in home- 
mortgage finance. The Federal Re- 
serve and the Treasury have indicated 
that labor and construction materials 





are at the peak. Nevertheless, through 
government home-mortgage financing, 
new money is being pumped into the 
market. 

The most serious factor in the op- 
eration of the RFC and other lending 
agencies is the fact that they by-pass 
the constitutional power of Congress 
over appropriations. It is a basic and 
traditional principle that Congress 
should appropriate all 
money used or spent by 
government. Congress car- 
ries out this responsibility 
through its appropriations 
committees. Public hearings 
are held which should pro- 
vide full light upon all ex- 
penditures of taxpayers’ 
money. 

But all money now used 
by the RFC is obtained by 
borrowing from the Treasury. This 
borrowing is not the official concern 
of an appropriations committee. Such 
by-passing has resulted in the advanc- 
ing of $12,500,000,000, with no op- 
portunity afforded to appropriations 
committees to pass on its wisdom. No 
technical illegality is involved in this, 
nor is there any suggestion of dishon- 
esty. The fault is lack of public ac- 
countability and the grave danger of 
abuse. 

This practice grew up in the Roose- 
velt regime, largely because Congress 
had unbounded and justified confi- 
dence in Jesse Jones. But you cannot 
build sound government principle 
upon faith in one man. For officials 
are mortal and fleeting. 

A final reason points to the need of 
freezing the RFC until another de- 
pression or war requires its activity. 
The personnel at the head of such an 
agency slowly declines in years of 
routine. It is not unfair to point out 
that the present directors of the RFC 
are honorable but run-of-the-mill ap- 
pointments, 


HE very able report of the Hoover 

task force on lending agencies 
recommends a complete reorganiza- 
tion of lending and related activities 
under a national monetary council. It 
would discontinue the activities of 
the RFC and several related agencies. 
Finally, it recommends that no direct 
loans be made by government except 
in cases of crisis or demonstrated need. 
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Car shown —COMMANDER STARLIGHT COUPE 


the new 1949 Studebakers 


Anew vogue tre taelewoed ty Studebaker slyltaia! 


DEBAKER LAND CRU 





SER 


A NEW STUDEBAKER 


style leader now swings on the 
scene! A dramatic new version 
of the new vision, the new ride, 
the flight-streamed new look 
that Studebaker originated is 
now ready! 

A new Commander with new 
power! A new Champion with 
new glamor! A special extra- 
long-wheelbase new Land Cruis- 
er that’s style-marked with a 
new distinction! 

You open the doors on new 
beauty that makes you gasp—re- 
freshingly different new decora- 
tor-fabric upholsteries of capti- 


vating tones and richness—su- 
perbly designed new instrument 
panels and appointments. 

Body finishes in new colors 
that raid the spectrum! Dream- 
lined sedans, coupes and converti- 
bles with smartly styled new 
grilles, massive new wrap-around 
bumpers—and the most attractive 
contours that ever graced a car! 

Take a moment to take a look 
— you'll find you want to take an 
hour to admire all the new lux- 
uries and advancements in these 
1949 Studebakers 

It’s a Studebaker year again 
all over America! 
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FAMADIAN WHISKY -y 
5 Glorious st 


Stateroom aboard luxury liner America 


Very Obviously... First Class 


Seagram's \ / 


CANADIAN WHISKY—A BLEND...OF RARE SELECTED WHISKIES 


THIS WHISKY IS SIX YEARS OLD—86.8 PROOF. SEAGRAM-DISTILLERS CORPORATION, N. Y. 





